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Prefent  Practice  of  Midwifery 

CONSIDERED. 


INTRODUCTION. 

I’TT’ERE  we  lions  painters  !”  is  the 
v  V  conftant  outcry  of  all  who  think 
themfelves  injured  by  either  writers  or 
painters,  and  who  want  abilities  or  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  make  reprifals  in  kind.  The  fe¬ 
male  part  of  our  fpecies  are  very  loud  in  this 
outcry,  and  complain  that  the  men,  who 

are  generally  the  writers,  da  them  much 
injuftice,  and  reprefent  them  unfairly, 
I  allow  that  this  may  fometimes  be  the 
cafe  ;  but  in  one  inftance  I  believe  I.  may 
venture  to  affirm,  that  men  think  and 
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fpeak  full  as  well  of  them  as  they  deferve 
I  mean,  in  that  of  their  modefly  and  de¬ 
licacy.  Thefe  are  qualities  which  the 
men  are  not,  or  ought  not  to  be  Grangers 
to,  in  their  own  feelings  and  manners  ; 
yet  they  are  what  we  expeCt  to  find  in 
women,  in  a  much  higher  degree  ;  even 
to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  characterize  the 
fex  by  them  ;  for  the  ideas  of  women, 

and  thofe  of  modefly  and  delicacy,  are  fo 
clofely  connected  in  our  minds,  that  we 

do  not  willingly  think  of  feparating  them. 
Thefe  are.  qualities  which  men  are  cer- 
tainy  fond  of  wherever  they  find  women 
poffeffed  of  them,  and,  unlefs  they  have 
fome  felfifh  and  bafe  purpofe  in  view, 
they  are  difappointed  when  they  find  them 
not.  On  account  of  thefe  qualities  wo¬ 
men  are  prized  and  efteemed,  and  when 
they  are  loft  or  thrown  afide,  that  efteem 
is  of  courfe  forfeited, 
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This  feems  to  me  to  account,  in  a  Ample 
and  natural  manner,  for  that  difrefped 
which  women,  in  the  prefent  age,  expe¬ 
rience  from  thofe  who  are  ufed  to  behave 
towards  them  in  fo  very  different  a  man¬ 
ner.  The  charm  is  broke,  and  they  can 
no  longer  lead  men  captives  at  their  will. 
Nature  in  them  is  ftill  the  fame,  and 
would  ftill  preferve  to  them  the  fame 
amiable  difpofition  of  mind,  and  of  courfe 
the  fame  power  and  influence  •,  but  their 
feelings  and  fentiments  are  fo  altered  by 
education,  example,  and  habit,  that  thofe 
principles  and  fenfations  which  were  for¬ 
merly  cultivated  and  cherifhed  with  fo 
much  care,  are  either  much  negledted, 
or  perhaps  in  a  great  meafure  effaced, 
and  the  woman  who  fhows  that  die  is  ftill 
under  their  influence,  is  induftrioufly  fet 
up  as  an  objedl  of  ridicule  :  For  modefty 
and  delicacy  being  the  great  guards  of  fe¬ 
male  chaftity  (greater  than  even  reafon 

B  a  itfelf. 
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itfelf,  which  we  often  fee  makes  hut  a 
feeble  refiftence  when  they  are  previ- 
oufly  got  the  better  of)  it  is  no  wonder 
that  all  men  who  confider  them  as  bars 
to  their  pleafures,  and  all  women  who 
look  upon  them  as  a  reproach  to  their 
own  conduct,  are  at  pains  to  eradicate, 
or  to  laugh  them  down,  wherever  they 
find  them. 

With  what  fuccefs  thefe  efforts  have 
been  made,  needs  not  here  be  told, 

Y  ■  •  . 

The  lofs  of  thefe  qualities,  and  the  con- 
fequent  forwardnefs,  effrontery,  and 
even  profligacy  of  the  fex,  are  publickly 
marked,  loudly  fpoken  againft,  and  are 
the  topics  of  every  converfation,  and  the 
fubjed:  of  every  newfpaper,  or  even  of 
more  authentick  regifters  of  publick  tranf- 
adions.  —  What  pity  it  is,  fuch  things 
ihould  be  faid  and  wrote  !  But  how 
much  greater  is  the  pity,  that  they  can¬ 
not  with  truth  be  contradided  ! 


What 
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What  caufes  can  we  affign  for  fo  total  a 
negledt  of  that  particular  ornament  of  fe¬ 
male  nature,  which  renders  it  fo  lovely 
in  the  eyes  of  the  other  fex,  and  without 
which  it  becomes  an  objedt  of  contempt 
to  all  men,  and  of  abhorrence  to  many  ? 
Several  have  been  affigned  by  different 
people ;  but  none  of  them  feem  to  have 
had  a  greater  fhare  in  it,  than  the  fafhioa 
which  had  been  introduced  among  women 
of  employing  men  about  their  perfons,  in 
place  of  thofe  of  their  own  fex  ;  which 
though  it  is  by  no  means  to  be  confidered 
as  the  only  caufe,  yet  appears  to  me  to 

i 

have  a  much  greater  influence  upon  our 
manners,  than  many  people  care  to  al¬ 
low. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  fay  how  fuch  afafhion 
came  to  be  introduced.  There  are  in 
women,  as  well  as  in  men,  implanted  by 
nature,  ftrong  defires  and  appetites,  which 

lead  them  to  covet  and  wifh  for  a  con- 
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nexion  with  the  other  fex.  The  unli¬ 
mited  indulgence  of  fuch  appetites  is  pre¬ 
vented  by  the  principle  of  modefty,  which 
is  either  innate,  or  firongly  inculcated  upon 
the  mind  from  earliefi  infancy  ;  and  this 
principle  is  encouraged  and  fupported, 
not  only  by  the  precepts  of  religion  and 
morality,  but  by  the  fandion  of  cuflom, 
and  the  opinion  of  mankind  in  all  ages. 
This  produced  a  rcfiraint  which  may 
have  been  always  painful  to  many  wo¬ 
men,  but  which  the  whole  fex  never 
avowed  fo  ftrong  an  inclination  to  throw 
off,  as  they  have  done  in  this  and  fome 
neighbouring  kingdoms,  in  modern  times. 
They  have  not  indeed  profeffedly  indulged 
themfelves  in  the  full  gratification  of  their 
natural  defires,  but  they  have  taken  fuch 
fteps  ‘as  may  fatisfy  them,  in  fome  mea- 
lure,  for  the  prefent,  and  procure  to  them 
a  more  ample  gratification,  whenever  they 

, 

are  difpofed  to  indulge  themfelves  in  it.. 

It 
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It  is  with  this  view  that  they  have  removed 

r 

thofe  of  their  own  fex  from  their  feveral 
employments  about  their  perfons,  and 

have  eftablifhed  men  in  their  room.  I 

\ 

am  aware  that  many  other  pretences  are 
aliedged  for  this  new  and  hitherto  unheard 
of  ftep  ;  but  I  muft  beg  leave  to  fay,  that 
they  are  but  mee.r  pretences,  and  by  no 
means  the  true  reafons  for  fuch  ftrange 
condudt  ;  and  that  it  is  the  fex  alone 
which  recommends  men  to  thefe  new  em¬ 
ployments,  and  procures  a  preference  of 
the  male  to  the  female  hair  drefferor  ftay- 
.  maker,  of  the  valet  to  the  jille  de  chambre^ 

,  i 

and  of  the  accoucheur  to  the  midwife 

B  4  The 
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*  I  am  confident  I  do  the  women  no  injuftice  when 
I  talk  at  this  rate,  and  argue  in  this  manner.  I 
judge  by  what  X  think  an  unerring  rule,  even  that 
of  my  own  unfcphifidcated  feelings,  which  lead  me  to 
fie  fo  much  fonder  of  a  female  than  of  a  male  aififi- 
ant,  in  all  the  little  necefifary  offices  about  my  -perfon, 
&hat,  with  my  good  will,  X  never  would  allow  a 

man 


(  8  ) 

The  women  of  France  are  faid  to  have 
taken  the  lead  in  this  matter,  and  to  have 
been  the  firft  who  broke  through  that  re¬ 
straint  which  the  opinion  of  ages  had  laid 
the  fex  under.  Naturally  eafy,  lively 
and  unembarraffed,  they  are  ever  fore- 
moft  in  what  are  called  tafte  and  politenefs, 
and,  their  fine  qua  non ,  freedom*  They 
were  the  firft  who  banifhed  their  own 

fex  from  their  employments  about  their 

/  , 

perfons,  and  fubftituted  men  in  their 

places. 


man  to  enter  the  room  where  I  lie,  or  where  I  drefs; 
nor  do  I  pretend  to  aftign,  as  a  reaf'on  for  this,  that 
my  handmaid  is  more  adroit,  or  does  things  better 
than  my  man-fervant  \  but  I  am  certainly  better 
pleafed  with  every  thing  ihe  does,  I  fancy  it  better 
done,  and  I  feel  more  at  my  eafe,  and  much  more 
comfortable  to  myfelf,  while  (he  is  employed  about 
pie.  —  In  ihort,  it  is  the  fex  I  fee  and  feel,  and  that 
fees  and  touches  and  affifts  me,  in  all  our  little  inter- 
courfe  on  thefe  occahons.  Now  I  only  beg  leave  to 
fuppofe  that  women  feel  as  I  do  ;  and  if  they  throw 
abide  their  referve  in  other  inftances,  why  may  they 
pot  in  this  alfo,  and  confefs  that  thefe  feelings  are 
the  true  motives  for  the  preference  given  to  men  in 
the  different  employments  and  offices  juft  mentioned  ? 


s 
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places,  whether  in  the  form  of  tradefmen* 
or  domeftic  fervants  :  the  latter  of  whom 
they  not  only  employ  to  attend  at  their 
table,  in  their  drawing  rooms,  and  at 
their  toilette,  but  (if  fame  fays  true)  in 
their  bed  chambers  alfo  ;  though  I  am 
ftill  aukward  enough  to  think  fhe  muft 
have  been  a  bold  woman,  and  “  a  wo- 
£c  man  of  fpirit  indeed,’5  who  firft  em¬ 
ployed  a  man  to  warm  her  fhift,  and 
throw  it  over  her  head,  while  fhe  fat  naked 
in  bed  to  receive  it. 

However  this  may  be,  when  the  cufe 
tom  of  employing  men  in  place  of  wo¬ 
men  was  once  introduced,  the  medical 

*  * 

faculty,  or  feme  branches  of  it  at  leaft, 
were  not  fo  blind  to  their  own  interefl, 
as  to  let  flip  the  opportunity  of  rendering 
themfelves  equally,  or  more  neceflary  to 
the  female  world,  than  any  other  fet  of 
men  whatever.  They  eafily  perfuaded 

them 


(  xo  )  • 

them  (for  they  love  to  be  perfuaded)  that 
they  had  hitherto  been  very  unfafe  in  the 
hands  of  a  fet  of  ignorant  midwives,  and 
had  run  the  greateft  rifk  of  lofing  their 
lives  every  time  they  had  employed  them. 
In  confequence  of  their  infinuations  and 
this  perfuaiion,  the  midwives  were  dif- 
mifled  ;  and  thofe  lively,  eafy  dames,  who 
before  had  given  up  every  part  of  their 
body,  but  one ,  to  different  male  affiftants, 
did  now  refign  that  alfo  into  the  hands 
of  male  praditioners  in  midwifery,  who 
being  thereby  rendered  mailers  of  their 
perfons,  became  of  courfe  mailers  of 
their  hearts  alfo ;  for  as  the  poet  fays,  “that 
road  leads  diredtly  to  the  heart/'  Mo- 
defty  and  delicacy  had  been  much  fhocked 
previous  to  this  laft  flep,  but  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  men  to  the  practice  of  mid¬ 
wifery  completed  the  ruin  of  thefe  qua¬ 
lities.  Nor  need  we  wonder  at  it  — 
When  the  hufband’s  right  has  been  in¬ 
vaded. 


(  II  ) 

vaded,  in  any  one  inftance,  and  almoft 
under  any  pretence  whatever,  the  barrier 
is  broke  down,  and  one  man  fucceeds 
another,  and  another  after  that,  without 

i 

limitation  of  number,  or  diftindtion  of 
quality  ;  and  by  this  gradual  progrefiion* 
all  anxiety  and  remorfe  in  the  minds  of 
women  are  prevented  or  quieted  :  the  fir  ft 
who  makes  the  intrufion  alledges  utility 
and  a  regard  for  their  fafety  as  his  pre¬ 
tence,  and  thofe  who  are  admitted  to  fu¬ 
ture  freedoms  urge  the  much  more  power¬ 
ful  plea  of  pleafing  and  being  pleafed, 
of  being  happy  themfelves  and  rendering 
them  fo  likewife. 

This  indulgence  of  the  natural  appetites, 
authorised  by  cuftom  and  example,  is 
therefore,  in  my  opinion,  the  true  rea- 
fon  of  the  change  that  appears  in  the  ideas 
and  behaviour  of  our  women,  and  alfo 
of  the  alteration  that  has  happened  in  the 

practice  of  midwifery,  though  by  no 

means 
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means  the  avowed  one,  at  leaf!  not  com- 

« 

monly  fo ;  for  though  fome  women  are 
above  denying  that  they  really  love  to  ' 
have  men  about  them  better  than  women, 
yet  in  general,  the  pretence  is  fafety  in 
the  fuperiour  fkill  and  abilities  of  the 
male,  when  compared  with  the  female 
praditioner.  This  is  that  plea  of  necef- 
fity,  which  they  find  as  ufeful  and  effec¬ 
tual  to  fcreen  them  from  the  cenfures  of 
the  men,  as  cufiom  and  fafhion  are  to  fet 
them  above  the  refiedions  of  thofe  few 
of  their  own  fex,  who  ftill  venture  to 
difapprove  of  w  hat  they  do.  If  this  pre¬ 
tence  were  true,  much  might  be  faid  in 
defence  of  the  pradice,  for  who  would 
withhold  the  lead;  afliflance  that  can  be 
given  in  cafes  of  fuch  real  diftrefs  ?  God 
forbid  that  any  infinuation  or  opinion  of 
mine  ihould  deprive  that  tender  part  of 
our  fpecies  of  any  aid  that  can  be  afforded 

them  >  and  if  it  be  true  that  they  are  fafer 

■  ‘ .  '  in 
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In  the  hands  of  men  than  of  their  own  fbt* 
let  our  ideas  of  modefty  and  delicacy  be 

■  .  .  t 

laid  afide  and  forgot,  or  let  them  be  recon¬ 
ciled  to  the  prefent  mode,  and  after  all 
that  happens  on  thefe  occafions,  let  huf- 
bands  hug  their  wives  to  their  bofoms  as 
perfectly  pure  and  unpolluted.  But  I 
am,  in  my  own  mind,  throughly  per- 
fuaded,  that  the  pretence  is  an  impofition, 
and  abfolutely  falfe  ^  and  that  women,  as 
they  are  more  proper  in  the  eye  of  mo*» 
deity,  fo  they  are  equally  capable  with 
the  men,,  to  afford  every  help  that  may 
be  needful,  in  alrnoft  every  cafe  where  a 
midwife  is  wanted*  On  this  ground  it 
is  that  I  prefume  to  find  fault  with  the 
prefent  practice,  and  unlefs  I  can  fupport 
what  I  now  advance,  I  give  up  the  point, 
and  leave  every  woman  in  the  kingdom 
to  do  whatever  fhe  pleafes  with  her  man-* 
midwife,  without  fear  of  cenfure. 
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It  may  be  of  ufe  towards  clearing  up  this 
point,  and  coming  at  the  truth  of  the  mat¬ 
ter,  to  trace  the  hiftory  of  the  art,  and 
enquire  whether  men  or  women  were 
originally  employed  in  it,  or  when  the 
former  were  firft  introduced  $  and  then 
to  enquire  into  the  nature  of  the  improve¬ 
ments  made,  or  pretended  to  be  made  in 
it  by  the  men,  and  to  examine  all  their 
boafted  fuperiour  advantages,  on  account 
of  which  they  are  fuppofed  to  be  fo  much 
fafer  than  women* 


SECTION 
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SECTION  I. 


N  the  firft  ages  of  the  world,  we  may 


JL  fuppofe  that  the  natural  didates  of 
modefty  -were  liftened  to,  and  that  no  man 
was  allowed  to  approach  the  apartments 
or  prefence  of  a  woman,  in  fuch  delicate 
circumftances  as  thofe  of  child-bed  $  and 
accordingly,  the  mo  ft  ancient  hiftories  we 
have  fpeak  of  women  only  as  being  em¬ 
ployed  in  this  office.  Mofes,  who  is  the 
oldefi:  hiftorian  we  know,  fpeaks  of  fe¬ 
male  midwives  only  ;  and  from  his  filence 
we  may  fuppofe,  that  men  midwives  had 
never  been  heard  of  among  the  Egyptians, 
otherwife  they  would  certainly  have  been 
called  upon  in  the  critical  circumftance 
mentioned  by  that  authour,  when  tools  of 
government,  and  fuch  perfons  as  would 
form  their  opinion  and  practice  according 


to 
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<* 

to  the  directions  of  a  tyrannical  king,  of 
his  wicked  counfellors,  were  wanted. 
Whether  it  was  an  unhappy  circumftance 
for  thb  whole  race  of  Ifrael  (whofe  deftruc- 
tion  and  extirpation  was  aimed  at)  that 
men  were  not  the  midwives,  I  do  not 
take  upon  me  to  fay  $  but,  from  what  we 
are  told,  they  had  no  reafon  to  complain 
of  the  hands  they  were  in,  or  to  think 
themfeives  unfafe  becaufe  they  had  no 
other  to  whom  they  might  apply.  —  The 
humanity,  ability,  and  addrefs  exhibited, 
on  this  occafion,  by  the  Egyptian  mid¬ 
wives,  ought  to  have  procured  better 
quarter  for  the  whole  fifterhood,  than  it 
has  of  late  been  the  cuftom,  with  fome 
writers,  to  allow  them.  As  Egypt  was 
then,  and  for  many  ages  after,  a  feminary 
of  cunning  men,  and  a  fchool  for  rare  in* 
ventions,  we  may  venture  to  take  it  for 
granted,  that  if  we  find  no  account  of 
men- mid  wives  in  that  country,  we  are 


not 
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I 

not  likely  to  hear  of  their  being  employed 
any  where  elfe.  Nor  do  we,  in  the  ear- 
lieft  accounts  given  of  the  manners  and 
cuftcms  of  other  nations,  find  any  fuck 
denomination,  or  the  mod  dill, ant  hint 
of  fuch  a  cuftom  We  are  not  how¬ 
ever  to  attribute  this  to  the  entire  filence 
of  hiftorians  upon  this  fubjedt,  for  among 
them,  we  have  frequent  mention  made 
of  women,  not  only  as  practitioners  in 
midwifery,  but  as  writers  alfo  upon  that 

i  i ' 

fubjedt.  iEtius,  who  wrote  fo  fully  upon 
it,  profeffedly  borrows  what  he  advances 
from  x4fpafia,  who,  if  (he  did  not  prac- 

C  tice 


*  Thofe  who  have  attended  to,  and  are  acquainted 
with,  the  condition  of  women  in  eaftern  countries, 
where  the  fufpicions  of  the  men  with  regard  to  their 
chaftity  always  were,  and  {till  continue  to  be,  re¬ 
markably  ftrong,  and  where  every  method  is  taken 
to  prevent  the  breach  of  it,  will  not  wonder  that  no 
fuch  charadfer  as  that  of  a  man-midwife  ever  appeared 
among  them :  indeed  it  would  have  been  fuch  a  fo- 
lecifm  in  their  political  (economy  as  could  not  have 
been  accounted  for. 


(  18  ) 

lice  as  a  midwife,  had  been  perfectly 
{killed  in  the  duties  of  that  office*  Cleo¬ 
patra  is  alfo  mentioned  as  a  writer  on  mid¬ 
wifery,  with  marks  of  approbation  and 
efteem  ;  and  fome  grave  authors  fuppofe 
her  to  have  been  the  fame  with  the  fa- 
mous  Egyptian  queen  of  that  name.  — 
5Tis  pity  that  the  fafhion  of  employing 
men -mid wives  had  not  been  introduced 
in  her  days,  as  fhe  was  fo  well  qualified  to 
have  given  them  full  and  excellent  inftruc- 
tions,  for  every  part  of  their  conduct  to¬ 
wards  women  who  wanted  their  affi fi¬ 
ance* 

# 

I  do  not  recoliecl  that  any  mention  is 
made  of  men -mid  wives  by  either  the 
Greek  or  the  Roman  writers,  but  on  the 
contrary,  I  find  them  making  frequent 
mention  of  women  as  employed  in  that 
office.  Indeed  if  we  appeal  to  writers  of 
all  denominations  among  them,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  to  their  comic  authors,  who 


are 
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are  the  bed  and  trued  hidorians  of  the 
manners  of  the  age  they  live  in,  we  fhall 
find  that  they  had  fo  little  notion  of  any 
thing  that  was  not  female  being  concerned 
in  what  related  to  the  bringing  of  children, 
that  all  the  deities  they  addreded,  and 
whofe  afiidance  they  implored  on  that  oc-« 
cafion,  were  of  the  female  clafs ;  and  tho’ 
there  were  male  deities  who  prefided  over 
the  art  of  phyiic  in  general,  yet  no  wo¬ 
man  ever  thought  of  invoking  their  aid 
in  her  labour-pains.  Thefe  fame  writers 
do  often  introduce  female  midwives  among 
their  perfonce  dramatis ,  and  fpeak  of  them 
as  the  proper  depositaries  of  thofe  myderies 
which  men  were  not  allowed  to  pry  into. 
I  am  perfuaded,  that  if  fuch  a  drange 
character  as  that  of  a  man-midwife  had 

i 

ever  been  a  domed  by  any  of  the  medical 
faculty,  in  thofe  days,  their  dramatic 
writers,  who  were  certainly  no  refpecters 
of  perfons,  would  not  have  failed  to  have 

C  a  expofed 
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expofed  it  to  public  view,  in  the  truly  rid-U 

> 

culous  light  in  which  it  ought  to  appear. 

They  had  not  the  fame  difcouragemcnts  to 

deter  them  from  introducing  a  character  of 

that  kind  upon  the  ftage,  which  ought ,  and 

no  doubt,  do  intimidate  the  poets  of  our 

days.  The  Grecian  and  Roman  women 
* 

had  not  the  fame  influence  on  the  pub¬ 
lic  deciflons,  with  regard  to  literary 
merit,  nor  the  fame  power  to  promote  or 
difcourage  a  writer,  as  ours  have  at  prefent, 
and  what  powers  they  had,  they  appear 
to  have  exerted  in  fupport  of  their  own 
fex,  upon  every  occasion  ;  and  they  would 
certainly  have  applauded,  inftead  ofhiffing, 
an  author,  who  had  expofed  to  ridicule 
an  innovator  in  a  profeffion  which  teemed 
fo  immediately  to  belong  to  them:  where¬ 
as,  in  our  days,  were  a  character  of  that 
fort  to  be  attempted  by  the  fir  ft  comic 
genius  of  the  age,  and  fupported  on  the 

ft  age  by  the  greateft  powers  of  adtion, 

it 
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it  could  never  make  Its  way,  or  withftand 
the  oppofitlon  that  would  be  raifed  againft 
it  by  aim  oft  every  woman,  of  every  flatten 
and  condition  in  the  kingdom. 

The  abfolute  filence  of  the  comic 
writers  on  this  fubjedt  inclines  me  to  fuf- 
pedl  the  authenticity  of  an  anecdote,  re¬ 
lating  to  the  Athenians,  which  is  alledged 
as  an  exception  to  what  is  here  advanced, 
about  the  univerfal  practice  and  confent 
of  antiquity  in  favour  of  women  midwives. 
Thefe  people  are  reported  to  have,  upon 
fome  occafion  or  other,  made  one  of  thofe 
fhort-fighted  laws  (which  has  only  one 
point  in  view7,  without  guarding  againft 
the  inconveniencies  it  may  produce)  where¬ 
by  they  forbid  women  to  interfere  in  the 
practice  of  phyfic  in  which  they  included 
the  practice  of  midwifery.  A  fet  of  would- 
be  men- mid  wives  in  Athens  took  ad- 
vantage  of  this,  and  wanted  to  obtrude 
fhetnfelves  upon  the  child-bearing  women, 

C  3  under 


under  the  pretence  of  affifting  them  in 
their  labour.  But  the  Athenian  matrons 

i 

abfolutely  refufed  to  fubmit  to  the  impo- 
fition,  and  protejled  that  they  would  run 
every  rifle,  to  which  a  woman  in  labour 
might  be  expofed  without  any  afliftant 
at  all,  rather  than  let  a  man  come  near 
them  on  fuch  occaflons.  They,  in  a  clan- 
deftine  manner,  employed  fome  of  their 
own  fex  /  who  were  thereupon  profecuted 
by  the  difappointed  and  enraged  male 
practitioners,  and  were  likely  to  be  con¬ 
demned  )  when  thefe  chafte  and  modeft 
matrons  crowded  into  court,  and  pleaded 
the  caufe  of  the  midwives  of  their  choice, 
crying  fhame  upon  the  judges,  who 
were  attempting  to  corrupt  and  debauch 
their  own  wives  and  daughters,  in  place 
of  adting  the  more  becoming  part  of  pro¬ 
testors  of  their  virtue  and  good  fame.  By 
thefe  and  fuch  like  arguments  the  legifla- 
tors  were  convinced  of  their  error,  and 

6  the 


the  impropriety  of  their  own  law  —  they 
repealed  it,  and  allowed  women  to  prac¬ 
tice  as  before.  Suppofing  this  matter  to 
have  happened  juft  as  it  is  handed  down  to 
us  by  grave  antiquarians,  I  know  not  that 
the  men-widwives  would  gain  much  to 
their  caufe  by  reporting  it ;  but  in  reality 
it  depends  upon  the  credit  of  an  author, 
who  lived  many  hundred  years  after  the 
thing  is  fuppofed  to  have  taken  place,  and 
who  rather  publifhes  it  as  a  moral  tale,  to 
point  out  to  women  what  ought  to  be 
their  behaviour  if  they  ftaould  ever  be  un¬ 
der  fuch  difficulties,  than  as  a  real  hifto- 
rical  fad.  However,  allowing  it  to  be 
true,  the  conduct  of  the  Athenian  wo- 
men  (fo  very  different  from  what  we 
fhould  exped  at  this  time  of  day)  will 
raife  different  refledions  and  conjectures 
in  the  minds  of  different  people,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  feveral  difpofftions.  Some, 
with  a  fneer,  will  conclude  the  fad  to 

C  4  have 
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have  been  of  a  very  old  date  indeed,  and 

j  * 

when  Athens  was  but  very  little  changed 
from  its  original  flate  of  fimplicity. 
Others  may  alledge,  that  the  true  reafon 
why  the  women  refufed  to  admit  the  men 
as  midwives  was,  that  they  were  impofed 
and  obtruded  upon  them  by  their  huf- 
bands,  and  that  if  they  had  been  left  at 
liberty,  and  to  their  own  free  choice, 

m 

they  might  perhaps  have  been  as  fond 

of  them  as  others  have  been  iince.  But 

*  \ 

it  feems,  after  all,  more  candid,  and  more 

% 

like  the  truth,  to  fuppofe  that  thefe  vir¬ 
tuous  women  were  actuated  not  only  by 
a  principle  of  modefty,  but  by  much  pru¬ 
dence  and  diferetion,  which  fuggefted  to 
them,  that  they  were  more  likely  to  gain 
and  preferve  the  efteem  of  the  men  by  retain¬ 
ing  their  delicacy,  than  if  they  had  given 
it  up,  even  in  obedience  to  an  exprefs 
law,  which,  by  the  by,  was  fo  abfurd, 
that  they  might  almoft  fuppofe  it  made  for 


no 


no  other  reafon  but  to  try  how  they  would 
rdifh  it,  and  that  no  one  could  in  earneft 
expedt  their  compliance  with  it. 

But  to  return  to  the  hiftory  of  our  art. 
As  no  fuch  thing  as  a  man-midwife  had 

t 

been  countenanced  by  the  Greeks  or  Ro¬ 
mans,  either  in  their  date  of  uncultivated 
rudenefs,  or  in  that  of  tade  and  refinement, 
it  is  not  very  likely  that  the  charadter 
fhould  be  found  among  the  plain,  fimple 

j  ^ 

and  unbiaffed  nations  of  the  north,  who 
fucceeded  them  in  the  government  of 
many  parts  of  the  world  ;  their  ideas  and 
manners  were  fuch  as  nature  didlated,  and 
they  were  ftrangers  to  this,  as  they  were  to 
every  other  refinement  of  luxury  or  lufL 
Nor,  among  all  the  hiftorians  who  write 
of  thefe  people,  do  we  meet  with  the 
lead  hint  or  furmife,  that  fuch  a  thing 
was  once  thought  of  among  them  ;  and 
1  believe  every  one  will  readily  agree  with 
-  pie  in  opinion,  that  if  any  of  thefe  rugged 

ions 
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fons  of  war  had  found  a  man  with  his 
wife*  attempting  to  act  the  part  of  a  man- 
midwife,  he  would  foon  have  taught  him 
what  refped  was  due  to  female  modefly, 
or  at  leaft  to  a  woman  who  is  the  property 
of  another  man. 

i 

If  we  proceed  to  examine  the  hiftory  of 
phyfic  after  the  decline  of  the  Roman  em¬ 
pire,  we  fhall  find  every  thing  relating 

*  • 

to  this  profefiion  in  the  fame  fituation  as 
it  had  been  among  the  ancients  ;  nor,  for 
many  hundred  years  after  that  period, 
do  we  meet  with  the  name  of  any  man 
who  was  fuppofed  to  ad:  as  a  man -mid¬ 
wife,  except  one,  and  he  was  by  birth 
an  Arabian  :  the  native  of  a  country, 
where  the  warmth  of  climate  has  been 
alledged  as  an  excufe  for  other  inflances, 
befides  this,  of  the  readinefs  fhown  by 
women  to  admit,  and  even  court  the  fa¬ 
miliarity  of  the  men. 


I  can- 
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I  cannot  pretend  to  fay  exa&Jyhow  long 
man-midwifery  has  become  a  diftindf  pro- 
feffion,  or  iince  men  have  been  fubflituted 
in  the  place  of  women  upon  every  com¬ 
mon  occafion.  I  believe  I  may  venture 
to  confine  it  to  the  prefent  century $  for 
though  there  were  many  writers  on  the 
fubjedt  before  that  time,  and  the  men 
artifts  were  endeavouring  to  wriggle  them- 
felves  into  efteem  and  credit  among  the 
women,  previous  to  that  period,  yet  their 
advances  were  at  firff  but  flow,  nor  could 
their  patients  be  prevailed  on,  all  at  once, 
to  give  up  and  forget  the  genuine  and 
ftrong  impreffions  of  nature  ;  and  accord¬ 
ingly  we  find  many  books,  in  the  la  ft, 
and  even  in  this  century,  tranflated  from 
Latin,  or  perhaps  feme  modern  tongues, 
into  the  vernacular  language  of  different 
countries,  profeffedly  for  the  ufe  of  wo¬ 
men,  who  were  the  only  acknowledged 
midwives. 


In 
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In  order  to  compleat  this  hiftorical  view 
of  the  art,  it  is  neceffary  that  the  prefen t 
ftate  of  it  fhould  be  next  examined,  that 
it  may  appear  how  much  it  is  altered  from 
what  it  was,  and  continued  to  be  from 
the  beginning  of  the  world  till  within 
thefe  very  few  years.  But  before  I  fay 
any  thing  upon  that  head,  it  may  be  pros¬ 
per  to  obviate  an  objection,  which  may 
naturally  occur  to  moft  people  who  think 
on*  and  attend  to  the  fubjedt  ;  and  it  is 
an  objection  upon  which  the  men-midwives 
lay  no  final!  ft  refs.  In  former  ages,  fay 
they,  as  well  as  the  prefect,  women  were 
liable  to  preternatural  labours ,  wherein 
the  children  could  not  be  brought  into  the 
world  by  the  efforts  of  nature  only,  or 
without  the  help  of  art  :  now  this  art 
being  only  known  to  the  men,  or  they 
only  being  fit  to  put  it  in  practice,  there 
mu  ft,  of  courfe,  have  been  men-midwives 
in  aS!  ages  of  the  world. 
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To  tins  objection  I  anfwer,  that  as  far 
back  as  the  hiftory  of  phyfic  goes,  we  no 
doubt  have  accounts  of  furgeons,  or  (what 
amounted  to  the  fame  thing)  phyficians 
who  praCtifed  forgery  ;  and  1  readily  al¬ 
low  that,  though  very  feldom,  yet  there 
might  fometimes  be  occafion  to  call  for 
their  afliftance,  when  nature  was  not 
equal  to  the  talk  of  bringing  away  a  child 
entire,  and  it  became  neceffary  to  divide 
and  bring  it  away  piece-meal.  This  was 
allowed  to  be,  and  confidered  as  the  bur¬ 
geon's  bufinefs  5  and  accordingly  we  find 
in  Hippocrates,  and  other  fucceeding  wri¬ 
ters,  many  directions  given  for  opening  the 
head,  and  for  feparating  that,  and  the  dif¬ 
ferent  limbs,  from  the  bodies  of  children, 
in  the  mother’s  womb,  that  they  might 
be  brought  away  in  that  ft  ate*,  when  fhe 
could  not  otherwife  be  delivered  of  them, 
Thefe  directions,  I  fay,  were  addreffed  to 
the  phyfician  or  furgeoh,  while  any  other 
1  direction 
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diredion  that  was  thought  worth  mention¬ 
ing  was  addreffed  to  the  men-mid  wives3  who 
were  fuppofed  to  be  cortftantly  employed 
on  all  common  occafions.  Such  an  ope¬ 
ration  as  this  I  confider  in  the  fame  light 

o 

that  I  do  any  other  operation  in  furgery  ; 
and  I  judge  of  the  woman  who  applies  to 
a  man  for  this  purpofe,  as  if  fhe  were 
under  the  unhappy  neceffity  of  confulting 
him  for  any  other  diforder,  that  afFeded 
the  fame  parts  of  her  body,  and  rendered 
an  operation  neceflary  ;  and  where  every 
thing  that  is  done  for  her  relief,  being 
the  confequence  of  inevitable  neceffity, 
mud  Hand  fully  juftified  in  the  flrideft  eye 
of  modefty  and  decorum.  Of  this  there 
may  perhaps  be  occafion  to  fay  fomewhat 
more,  when  the  ufe  of  inftruments  comes 
to  be  coniidered  :  in  the  mean  time  let  me 
add,  that  if  our  men-midwives  will  con¬ 
fine  themfelves  to  this  part  of  the  pradice, 
fo  far  from  incurring  cenfure,  they  ffiall, 

with 
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with  rriy  confent,  be  entitled  to  every  kind 
of  encouragement  and  approbation,  from 
every  man  as  well  as  every  woman  in  the 
kingdom.  But  they  know  better  things  : 
they  are  aware  that,  on  thefe  terms,  they 
would  very  feldom  be  called  upon,  and  that 
laudantur  et  algent  might  foon  be  applied  to 
them  as  well  as  to  the  poets  :  and  there¬ 
fore  they  have,  with  much  induftry,  and 
by  a  thoufand  arts,  got  their  trade  put 
upon  another  footing  ;  which  fituation  of 
it  1  am  now  to  conlider,  and  in  doing  fo, 
to  give  an  account  of  the  prefent  ft  ate  of 
the  practice  of  midwifery. 

It  has  been  already  obferved,  that,  till 
within  thefe  hundred  years,  a  man-mid¬ 
wife  was  never  thought  of  but  in  cafes 
of  extreme  danger ;  and  even  fo  lately  as 
the  beginning  of  the  prefeet  century,  it 
was  by  no  means  an  ufual  thing  to  employ 
them  in  common  cafes ;  or  if  they  were 
fo  employed,  it  was  looked  upon  as  fome- 

.thing 
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tiling  extraordinary,  fit  only  to  be  talked 
of  in  whifpers,  and  file  who  employed 
them  was  confidered  as  a  woman  of  fpirit* 
and  not  very  fqueamifii.  But,  fince  that 
period,  it  is  amazing  to  think  what  a  pro- 

grefs  the  fajhion  of  employing  men-mid* 

/  * 

wives  has  made  :  our  women,  of  all  ranks 
and  degrees,  are  of  one  mind  in  that  re- 
fpeft,  and  fhe  would  be  looked  upon  in 
a  very  mean,  or  a  very  ridiculous  light, 
who  fhould  employ  a  woman  midwife, 
under  the  pretence  of  having  the  leaft 
fcruple  or  objection  to  a  mao  in  that  ca*± 
pacity.  Whatever  pretences  they  may 
Hill  make,  in  words,  about  the  danger 
there  is  in  employing  the  one,  and  the 
fafety  there  is  in  the  other,  yet  their  ac¬ 
tions  and  conduct  do  by  no  means  cor- 
refpond  with  fuch  pretences  -9  for  we  find 
almoft  every  young  woman  in  this  king¬ 
dom,  from  the  very  firft,  (that  is,  as  foon 
as  flie  is  married,  or  even  before  that  event) 

and 
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and  before  (he  thinks  any  thing  about 
danger,  or  of  being  in  want  of  any  extra- 

j 

ordinary  affiftance,  refolving  to  employ  a 
man  as  her  midwife. 

In  confequence  of  this  fajhion ,  the  prao, 
titioners  of  that  art  are  multiplied  to  an 
incredible  number ;  and  not  only  in  every 
large,  and  in  every  fmall  town,  but  in  every 
village  in  the  kingdom,  you  may  meet 
with  one  of  thofe  members  of  the  medical 
faculty,  who  is  lldlled  in  every  thing,  and  in 
every  thing  equally  well  ;  who  adts  in  the 
fever al capacities  ofdodlor,  furgeon,  apothe¬ 
cary,  tooth-drawer,  and  man-midwife;  fo 
that  whether  you  want  a  tooth  or  a  child 
plucked  out,  this  dexterous  artift  is  equally 
expert  at  both  ;  and  indeed  he  generally 
does  both  m  the  fame  manner,  or  rather  by 
the  fame  means,  the  flrength,  viz.  of  his 
wonder-working  arm,  and  the  grinding 
or  tearing  force  of  his  inftruments. 

D  But 
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Bat  to  examine  the  charaders  of  thefe 

i  \  ^ 

fubftitutes  to  our  female  midwives  a  little 
more  attentively,  and  the  opportunities 
they  have  for  acquiring  that  fuperior 
knowledge,  on  account  of  which  they 
are  preferred  to  them.  Their  education 
is  generally  in  the  ftiop  of  an  apothecary* 
to  whom  they  are  bound  apprentices  while 
aim  oft  children  j  here  they  ufually  fpend  five 
or  fix  years,  learning  to  put  medicines  to¬ 
gether,  or  perhaps  to  fpread  a  plaifter,  and 
apply  it  to  a  fore  leg.  Thefe  accomplifh* 
meats  are  deemed  fufficient  by  fome  of 
them,  who,  feeking  no  further,  commence 
praditioners  themfelves,  as  foon  as  they 
recover  their  indentures.  But  others,  and 
perhaps  the  greater  number,  by  way  of 
completing  their  education,  and  putting 
it  out  of  the  power  of  malice  to  queftion 
their  abilities,  equip  themfelves  for  Lon¬ 
don,  where,  with  all  poffible  expedition,. 

\  '  Vi’ 

(for  their  time  is  generally  much  limited) 

i  they 
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*  I  - 

they  are,  as  they  term  it,  to  walk  an  hof¬ 
pital  —  perhaps  to  walk  from  hofpital  to 
hofpital  ;  to  attend  lectures  on  anatomy, 

on  furgery,  and  on  midwifery  >  they  are 

« 

to  perform  operations  upon  dead  bodies 
(if  they  can  afford  to  purchafe  them ;)  and 
in  fhort,  they  are  to  acquire  all  the  inftruc- 

tion  which  that  large,  and  confequently 

/ 

learned  city  can  fupply  them  with.  Such 
then  is  the  education  even  of  the  beft  of 
tiiem,  andfuch  their  opportunities  for  im¬ 
provements  y  and  what  they  amount  to 
I  leave  to  be  determined  by  thofe  who 
know  the  manner  in  which  a  young  man 
of  eighteen  or  twenty  years  of  age,  juft 
turned  loofe  into  the  world,  generally 
fpends  his  time  when  he  firft  gets  to  Lon¬ 
don.  Thus  accomplifhed  however,  and 
at  a  time  of  life  when  difcretion  has  not 
yet  begun  to  influence  their  behaviour, 
and  to  reftrain,  and  keep  within  due 
bounds,  thofe  naturally  unruly  appetites, 

D  2  which 
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which  are  apt  to  hurry  them  headlong  into 
the  groffeft  and  moft  criminal  attempts, 
and  which  their  London  education  has 

only  taught  them  how  to  gratify  with 
more  art  and  addrefs  !  I  fay,  thus  accom- 
plifhed,  they  take  their  Rations  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  country,  where  they  in¬ 
tend  to  exercife  their  trade  ;  and  where, 
if  we  were  to  fuppofe  the  inhabitants  di¬ 
rected  in  their  actions  by  common  fenfe 
and  common  decency,  we  fhould  expedt 
that  the  men  would  not,  for  fome  time  at 
leaft,  be  over  fond  of  entrufting  either 
their  lives  or  limbs  to  their  care,  and  that 
the  women  would  keep  them  at  the  fame 
diftance,  and  behave  towards  them  with 
the  fame  referve,  that  they  would  towards 
any  other  young  man.  But  in  place  of 
this,  (what  would  hardly  be  credited,  did 
not  daily  experience  prove  the  truth)  no 
fooner  have  thefe  fafhionable  mid  wives 

let  up  their  fign  boards,  covered  with 

great 
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great  letters,  (like  hieroglyphics  emble¬ 
matical  of  their  qualifications)  than  they 
are  employed  by  every  one  round  them, 
and  are  confidered  as  fit  to  be  admitted 
to  every  kind  of  familiarity,  with  every 
woman  in  the  town  or  country  where 
they  live,  and  in  every  flation  of  life  $  and 
the  younger  they  are,  the  fonder  do  our 
chafle  darnes  feem  to*  be  of  employing 
them.  There  feems  to  be  a  fpecies  of 
downright  rage  and  madnefs  in  this  unac- 
countable  condud,  fufficient  to  fill  any  _ 
fober  thinking  man  with  the  utmoft  afto- 
nifhment,  and  to  tempt  him  to  believe, 
that  a  furor  liter inus ,  in  the  nioft  literal 
fenfe,  has  feifed  almoft  every  woman  in 

%  '  i 

the  kingdom.  At  leaf!,  there  needs  no 
ftronger  proof,  that  fear  of  danger  and  a 
defire  of  being  in  fafer  hand:,  are  by  no 
means  the  real  caufe  why  fuch  boys  are 
perferred  by  them  to  mid  wives  of  their 
own  fex,  as  it  is  hardly  pofiible  for  any 

P  3  * 
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woman  to  be  more  compleatly  ignorant 
than  many  of  them  are. 

I  am  told  that  fome  of  the  obfterical 
faculty,  who  figure  away  in  London,  and 
fome  other  large  towns,  and  who  choofe 
to  be  diftinguithed  by  the  name  of  furgeon - 
midwives ,  aflame  to  themfelves  great  con- 
fequence  and  dignity  ;  they  defpife  thofe 
country  practitioners,  whom  they  repu¬ 
diate  under  the  denomination  oi  apothecary^ 
midwives ,  and  rank  them  no  higher  than 
they  do  the  common  run  of  what  they  call 
dram- drinking  old  beldames ,  who  have  pef- 
tered  the  world,  under  the  name  of  mid- 
wives,  for  thefe  five  thoufand  years,  and 
who  have,  over  and  over,  deftroyed  every 
child  and  every  woman  in  it.  — —  Let 
thefe  men  of  high  and  of  low  degree  fettle 
the  point  of  precedency  their  own  way. 
I  fpeak  of  men  in  general  who  aflame  the 
character  and  act  the  part  of  midwives, 
and  I  write  againft  the  practice,  without 

enter- 
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entering  into  the  particular  and  diftinguifli- 
ing  characters  of  the  profeflbrs  $  to  far  the 
greateft  part  of  whom  (be  their  denomi¬ 
nation  what  it  will)  the  moft  material 
part  of  the  description  given  above,  may 
with  ftriCt  juftice  be  applied* 

This  wonderful  change  in  their  favour 
the  menrmidwives  are  well  aware  of,  and 
ready  to  acknowledge.  They  boaft  of, 
and  affume  no  little  credit  to  themfelves 
upon  it  j  they  confider  it  as  an  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  the 
prefent  age,  and  they  account  for  it  in  the 
following  manner.  The  progrefs  of  mid- 

“  wifery,  fay  they,  and  the  improvements 

\ 

*c  which  the  men  are  capable  of  making 
“  in  it,  were,  for  many  ages,  obftruCted 
“  by  the  falfe  modejly  of  the  women  ;  but 
**  the  introduction  of  polite  literature ,  by 
**  degrees,  got  the  better  of  this  falfe  mo- 
**  defty,  and  of  courfe  paved  the  way  for  the 
**  quicker  progrefs  of  this  art,  in  the  hands 
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“  of  male  practitioners  By  polite  lite¬ 
rature?  we  commonly  underftand  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  philology  and  philofophy,  or  an 
acquaintance  with  languages,  arts,  and 
fciences ;  but  that  can  hardly  be  the  mean¬ 
ing  intended  by  thefe  writers,  as  it  is  not 
true  that,  in  that  fenfe  of  the  phrafe,  it 
has  had  any  tendency  to  promote  the  pro- 

grefs 

*  Thefe  are  pretty  nearly  the  words  of  a  grave, 
and  a  very  iifeful  writer  on  midwifery  ;  I  mean  Dr. 
Smellie,  to  whom  I  take  this  opportunity  of  acknow¬ 
ledging  my  obligations,  for  many  articles  of  infor¬ 
mation  referred  to  in  thefe  pages.  I  know  it  is  be¬ 
come  a  faftiion  to  decry  and  hold  him  cheap,  and  to 
talk  of  his  ignorance  in  matters  of  learning,  &c. 
But  this  is  nothing  to  the  prefent  purpofe,  nor  ought  it 
to  invalidate  the  authority  of  any  quotation  made  from 
him.  I  knew  him  well— He  was  an  honeft  man,  and  not 
only  a  faithful  compiler  of  the  dodlrines  and  fenti- 
meats  of  other  writers  on  the  fubjeef,  but  whatever 
-  he  advanced  as  new,  and  properly  his  own,  was 
founded  on  real  fadfs  and  obfervation  :  and,  what 
ought  ft  ill  more  to  recommend  him,  and  enforce  his 
authority  with  thofe  of  his  fraternity,  he  was  an  en- 
thufiaft  in  his  profeifion  ;  man-midwifery  was  the 
idol  of  his  heart;  and  he  believed  in  his  forceps  as 
innlv  as  he  did  in  his  bible. 
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grefs  of  their  art.  In  Greece  and  in  Rome, 
polite  learning  flourifhed  and  rofe  to  as 
great  an  height  as  it  has  ever  done  fince, 
and  yet  a  Grecian  or  a  Roman  matron, 
even  in  the  aera  of  their  greateft  politenefs, 
would  have  blufhed,  tho’  alone,  at  the  very 
idea  of  doing  with  a  man-midwife  what 
is  every  day  pradifed  by  our  women,  even 
of  the  very  beft  charader.  And  if  we 
examine  the  hiftory  of  our  own  country, 
or  that  of  France,  we  fhall  End,  that  the 
learned  embellifhments  of  the  mind  were 
carried  to  a  much  greater  height  among 
the  women,  long  before  men-midwives 
came  into  fafhion,  than  they  have  ever 
been  fince.  In  the  fenfe  of  thefe  authors 

i  ' 

therefore,  polite  literature  mu  ft  be  fome- 
thing  different,  and  we  mu  ft  endeavour 
to  guefs  at  its  meaning  by  the  effed  faid 
to  be  produced  by  it  :  <c  It  is  fomething 
that  has  got  the  better  of  the  falfe  modefly 
of  the  women.”  But  here  we  might  be  at 
a  lofs  again,  and  unable  perhaps  readily  to 

under- 
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tmderftand  the  meaning  of  falfe  tnodejly  $ 
but  luckily  for  us,  that  matter  is  ex¬ 
plained  in  the  pofition  laid  down  above: 
e(  Falfe  modefty  is  what  obftrudted  the 
*s  advances  and  prog  refs  of  the  men- mid - 
wives  with  the  women  And  polite 
literature  is  what  pufhed  this  falfe  modefty 
afide,  and  opened  them  a  free  paflage  ! 
So  that,  without  troubling  myfelf  with 
any  further  criticifm  upon,  or  inveftiga- 
tion  of  the  fubjedt,  I  may  venture  to  in¬ 
form  and  affure  my  fair  readers,  if  any 
fuch  honour  me  with  their  attention,  that 
they  have  no  occafion  either  for  books  or 
the  converfation  of  wife  men,  and  need 
only  inform  themfelves  how  they  may 
moft  readily,  and  with  the  beft  grace,  ad¬ 
mit  the  men  to  take  whatever  liberties, 
and  ufe  them  with  whatever  familiarity 

they  pleafe,  in  order  to  be  deemed  truly 
and  politely  learned,  in  the  opinion  of 

their  men-mid wives.  This  is  the  learn¬ 
ing 
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ing  molt  for  their  purpofe,  and  what  the 
mod  efteem  in  every  woman  they  are 
employed  by ;  it  is  what  they  bed  under* 
dand  ;  and  in  which  the  mod  ignorant 
pf  them  can  hardly  be  puzzled 

Thus  much  it  may  fuffice  to  have  faid 
of  the  hidory  of  the  art ;  from  which  it 
plainly  appears,  that  the  prefent  mode 

of 


*  Left  any  one  fhould  fuppofe  that  I  have  not  ex¬ 
plained  this  matter  clearly  and  candidly,  and  fhould 
charge  me  with  quibbling  and  fputtering,  and  raid¬ 
ing  a  duft,  that  I  may  efcape  in  the  cloud  from  a 
matter  that  I  do  not  underftand,  I  will,  if  he  pleafes, 
tell  him  frankly  what  I  take  to  be  the  meaning  of 
polite  literature  in  the  fenfe  it  is  ufed  by  writers  on  mid¬ 
wifery.  1  apprehend  it  implies  a  perfect  acquaintance 
with  what  are  called  the  arts  of  civiziled  and  polifhed 
life  ;  whatever  promotes  eafe  and  pleafure,  and  re¬ 
moves  every  fcruple  and  obftacle  that  ftands  in  the 
way  of  either ;  whatever  ferves  to  adorn  the  perfon, 
and  provoke  the  fenfe  ;  whatever  melts  down  and 
renders  the  mind  more  fufceptible  of  foft  and  tender 
impreflions;  and,  in  fhort,  whatever  is  fubfervient 
to  the  purpofes  of  luxury  of  every  kind,  3nd  tends 
to  forward  the  gratification  of  every  fenfual  appetite* 

V  *  ; ' "  r-  • 
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of  employing  men  in  place  of  women  mid¬ 
wives  has  no  fan&ion  or  countenance  from 
antiquity,  nor  was  ever  attempted,  or  at 
leaft  admitted,  in  any  age,  till  the  cen¬ 
tury  we  now  live  in,  or  a  very  few  years 
before  its  commencement.  It  isneverthe- 
lefs  fufQciently  evident,  that  the  world  has 
fublifted,  and  women  brought  forth  chil¬ 
dren  to  people  and  inhabit  it,  though  they 
had  nobody  to  a  {lift  them  in  their  labours 
but  thofe  of  their  own  fex,  and  notwith- 
ftanding  the  danger  they  are  now  repre- 
fented  to  have  been  in  every  time  they  em¬ 
ployed  them.  But  this  itfeems  is  not  fuf- 
ficient  ;  we  are  told  that  great  improve¬ 
ments  have  been  made,  and  the  obftetric 
art  is  now  pradifed  with  fo  much  more 
fafety  to  the  patient  by  the  men  than  it 
ever  was  by  the  women,  that  it  would  be 
downright  madnefs  and  folly  in  any  child¬ 
bearing  woman  to  truft  herfelf  in  the 
hands  of  the  latter,when  {he  can  meet  with 

tlie 
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the  former,  far  or  near.  In  order  to  judge 

*  .....  — <  •  .  \ 

of  the  full  force  of  this  plea,  it  becomes 
now  neceflary  to  enquire  into  the  nature  of 
thefe  improvements,  and  the  fuperior 
advantages  of  the  men  ;  to  examine  how 
far  the  art  is  rendered  more  fecure  and  fa- 
lutary  by  them  ;  and  from  thefe  enquiries 
to  inform  ourfelves  whether  women,  in 
labour  and  during  pregnancy,  are  really 

and  truly  fafer  in  the  hands  of  men-mid- 

1  ^ 

wives  than  in  thofe  of  their  own  fex. 
This  is  propofed  to  be  the  fubjedt  of 
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SECTION  II. 


BEFORE  I  come  immediately  to  the 
bufinefs  of  this  fedion,  I  would  pre- 
mife  an  obfervation  or  two. 


ift.  I  would  have  it  underflood,  that  I 
do  not  mean  to  advance,  or  attempt  to 
prove,  that  women  are  more  capable  than 
men  of  performing  the  office  of  a  midwife* 
I  only  mean  to  fay,  that  they  are  equally 
capable  of  affording  all  the  affiftance  that 
is  neceffary.  And  if  I  prove  them  equally 
capable,  I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  fup- 
pofe,  that  the  fuperior  propriety  of  em¬ 
ploying  them,  in  the  eye  of  decency  and 
modefty,  will  procure  them  a  preference. 

2dly.  I  beg  leave  to  fay  fomething  of  the 
character  and  qualifications  of  the  mid¬ 
wife  whom  I  mean  to  recommend  to  this 

preference.  If  I  am  to  judge  by  the  writ¬ 
ings 
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ings  and  convention  of  fome  men-: 
wives,  I  muff  believe  that  the  women  in 
general  of  that  profeffion,  are  not  only  re¬ 
markably  weak  in  their  underftanding, 
and  grofsly  ignorant,  but  that  they  are 
poffeffed  of  almoft  every  bad  quality  be- 
lides  :  I  muft  deem  them  drunken  ; 
fhockingly  indecent  both  in  their  words 
and  behaviour  flaves  to  prejudices  and 
fuperftition  ;  precipitate,  rude,  and  often 
barbarous  towards  their  patients ;  totally 
unacquainted  with  the  proper  management 
of  them,  and  yet  obftinate,  and  averfe 
to  the  advice  and  inftrudions  of  thofe 

whofe  profeffion  or  abilities  may  enable 
them  to  direct  what  is  proper.  That  fome 
women  may  be  found  who  deferve  this 
character  I  cannot  deny,  though  I  know 
them  not ;  but  thefe  are  not  the  midwives 
I  mean  to  recommend.  There  always 
have  been,  and  (till  are  to  be  found,  wo¬ 
men  of  a  different  ftamp  :  women  of  good 

plain 
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plain  fenfe  and  underftanding,  decent  and 
fober,  who  are  capable  of  making  obfer- 
vations  themfelves,  and  of  underftanding 
what  they  read,  and  hear  from  others, 
to  whofe  inftrudions  and  admonitions  they 
are  ready  and  willing  to  liften.  Such  wo¬ 
men  as  thofe  will  gladly  embrace  all  the 
means  of  information  put  in  their  power, 
and  will  endeavour  to  be  acquainted  with 
the  practice  of  their  art,  fo  far  as  it  is 
underftood  in  the  age  and  country  wherein 

they  live ;  they  will  learn  and  adopt  what- 

\  „ 

ever  improvements  are  made  in  it,  and 
fhake  off*  the  prejudices  and  fuperftitious 
practices,  which  they  may  have  imbibed 
from,  and  entertained  in  common  with, 
thofe  who  ought  to  have  known  better. 
Experience  will  teach  fuch  a  woman  mod: 
of  the  pradical  parts  of  her  profefiion  ; 
but  if  I  may  fuppofe,  for  the  prefent, 
that  (he  has  alfo  the  fame  opportunities 
of  inftrudion,  in  the  more  immediate  bu- 

'  finefs 
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firiefs  of  midwifery,  that  men  enjoy,  (lie 
will  be  qualified  for  the  bufinefs  of  a  mid¬ 
wife  in  the  manner  I  would  wifh.  Some 
women,  qualified  in  this  manner,  we  may 
find  among  the  few  who  are  flill  employed 
in  that  art,  if  we  choofe  to  enquire  after 
them  ;  and  I  will  endeavour  to  fhew,  by 
and  by,  that  we  might  eafily  have  many 
more,  if  they  were  to  be  encouraged  and 
employed* 

Such  are  the  mid  wives  whom  I  mean 
to  recommend,  and  whom  I  propofe  to 
compare  with  men-midwives  of  the  belt 
chara&ers  and  abilities.  As  for  thofe 
midwives  whofe  defcription  I  have  bor¬ 
rowed  from  fome  writers  on  midwifery, 
and  who  are  painted  as  a  fcandal  to  their 
fex  as  well  as  profeflion,  I  leave  them 
to  be  compared  with  fome  of  the  men- 
midwives  mentioned  in  the  laft  fedtion, 
who  will  (I’ll  venture  to  affirm)  fully 
match  them  in  felf-conceit,  rudenefs,  ig- 
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norance,  drunkennefs,  and  indecency  of  a 
more  dangerous  nature  than  what  the  wo¬ 
men  can  poffibly  be  guilty  of —  But  rail¬ 
ing  is  no  part  of  my  intention,  nor  do  I 
make  any  comparifon  between  the  word, 
but  between  the  belt  of  each  fex. 

3 dly .  I  deem  it  neceffary  to  confider 
what  the  real  office  of  a  midwife  is  > 
which,  when  defined  or  defcribed,  may 
ferve  as  a  ftandard  and  left  whereby  we 
are  to  judge  of  the  merit  of  each  of  the 
parties  under  confideration.  It  is  a  known 
truth,  and  I  believe  never  controverted, 
that  the  birth  of  all  animals  is  the  work 
of  nature  only.  It  is  attended  with  la¬ 
bour  and  pain  to  every  female  creature  ; 
and  in  confequence  of  that  labour  and 
pain,  and  the  efforts  produced  by  them,  it 

rarely  fails  to  be  accomplifhed.  This 
operation  of  nature  is  not  inftantaneous, 
but  gradual ;  and  its  gradual  progrefs  has 
evidently  a  tendency  to  the  prefervation 

both 
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both  of  the  mother  andher  offspring;  and  if 
any  thing  happens  to  haften  or  hurry  on 
that  gradual  prcgrefs,  they  are  both  ob- 
ferved  to  fuffer  by  it.  This  dodlrine  is 
acknowledged,  and  laid  down  as  abfo- 
lutely  certain,  by  all  writers  in  midwifery ; 
who  are  very  particular  in  their  admo¬ 
nitions  againft  meddling,  or  doing  any 
thing  at  all,  in  natural  labours,  for  fear 
of  hurrying  on,  or  difturbing  that  pro- 
grefs  and  gradual  advance  towards  delivery, 
which  is,  and  ought  to  be  the  work  of 
nature  only.  Upon  this  principle  one 
might  be  led  to  conclude,  that  no  affi  fi¬ 
ance  at  all  is  necefiary  to  women  when  in 
labour;  and  we  are  told,  that  thofe  who 
are  called  uncivilized  nations,  and  who 
are  fuppofed  to  live  according  to  the  dic¬ 
tates  of  nature  only,  are  literally  of  that 
opinion  ;  for  among  them,  when  a  wo¬ 
men  finds  her  labour  pains  coming  on, 
fhe  retires  to  fome  place  by  herfelf,  and 
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there  fhe  continues  till  her  child  is  born, 
which  flie  afterwards  brings  and  prefents 
to  her  huffiand.  But  though  this  cuftom 
be  fpoke  of  in  general  terms,  yet  the  truth 
feems  to  be,  that  thefe  women  only  get 
by  themfelves  in  this  manner,  when  they 
are  fo  circumftanced  that  they  can  have 
none  of  their  own  fex  to  attend  them  $ 
for  the  common  dictates  of  humanity 
would  naturally  fuggeft  to  every  woman, 
who  happened  to  be  near,  that  though 
flie  can  take  no  part  in  the  labour,  can 
give  no  material  affiftance,  or  procure  the 
fmalleft  eafe  even  in  one  pain,  yet  flie 
ought  to  attempt,  by  every  means  in  her 
power,  to  comfort  and  encourage  one  of 
her  own  fex  under  fuch  diftreffing  cir- 
cumflances  as  thofe  of  childbirth.  Where 
focieties  are  formed,  this  becomes  the 
more  immediate  office  of  neighbours, 
friends  and  relations,  who  endeavour  to 
render  every  thing  as  comfortable  to  the 


woman 
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woman  in  labour  as  her  prcfent  fituation 
will  admit,  and  her  condition  in  life 
afford,  whether  in  diet,  coverings,  or 
other  accommodations.  They  alfo,  of 
courfe,  receive  and  take  care  of  the  new¬ 
born  child,  which  the  mother’s  weak 
fituation  will  not  allow  her  to  do  herfelf, 
without  pain  and  difficulty:  and  whatever 
other  affiftanee  a  by-ftander  can  give, 
they  will  naturally  yield  to  both  mother 
and  child.  Some  women,  who  appear 
more  judicious  and  dexterous  than  others 
upon  fuch  occafions,  are  oftener  applied 
to  than  the  reft,  not  only  by  their  imme¬ 
diate  friends  and  neighbours,  but  perhaps 
by  thofe  at  fome  diftance,  who  have 
formed  an  opinion  of  their  utility  in  fuch 
circumftances.  This  feems  to  have  given 
rife  to  midwifery  as  a  profefiion  ;  and  this 
points  out  what  the  real  buiinefs  of  a  mid¬ 
wife  is,  namely,  to  takeeare  of  every  accom¬ 
modation  that  may  render  the  fituation  of 
<  ’  # 
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a  woman  in  labour  more  comfortable, 
and  to  wait  patiently  with  her  till  the 
child  is,  by  the  natural  efforts  of  the  mo¬ 
ther,  brought  into  the  world,  when  fhe 
is  to  receive  the  child,  and  to  do  what 
is  neceffary  and  proper  for  both.  This, 
1  fay,  is  generally  all  a  midwife's  real  bu- 
finefs ;  and  whatever  fhe  does  befides  only 
ferves,  in  common  cafes,  to  quiet  the 

alarms  and  fears  of  the  woman  in  la- 
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hour,  or  to  fatisfy  the  impatience  of 
thofe  about  her.  But  fhe  ought  carefully 
to  guard  againft  doing  too  much  for  this 
purpofe  5  and  as  fhe  recommends  patience 
to  the  perfon  fhe  attends,  fhe  ought  to 
arm  herfel-f  with  it  in  like  manner,  and 

•»«  •  *  Jr-  •  *"  w  . 

cultivate  it  as  her  chief  and  moft  valuable 
qualification.  If  fhe  does  otherwife,  and 
bufies  herfelf  too  much,  fine  is  almoft  cer¬ 
tain  of  doing  mifchief,  and  of  provoking 
and  hurrying  on  the  labour  pains  fafter 
than  they  would  advance  naturally,  and 
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of  their  own  accord.  Indeed  a  woman 
who  knows  that  nothing  more  is  expe&ed 
from  her  than  to  wait  and  fee  her  patient 
fafe  at  laft,  is  under  little  or  no  temptation 
to  attempt  a  great  deal,  or  to  do  any  thing 
which  (he  knows  {he  ought  not  to  do  5 
and  {lie  may  commonly  filence  all  com¬ 
plaints  of  inactivity  and  doing  nothing 
to  relieve  the  woman  in  pain,  by  positive 
affurances,  that  all  meddling  does  mifchief. 

As  this  is  known,  and  univerfaliy  al¬ 
lowed  to  be  the  true  lituation  both  of  the 
patient  and  her  midwife,  in  ninety-nine 
labours  out  of  an  hundred,  one  cannot 
help  wondering  what  pretences  could  be 
ufed  for  fuperfeding  and  difcarding  women, 
and  introducing  men-midwives  into  the 
lying-in  chamber.  ?Tis  evident  however 
that  pretences  have  not  been  wanting,  as 
they  have  certainly  fucceeded  in  getting 
themfelves  employed  upon  all  thefe  com¬ 
mon,  as  well  as  upon  extraordinary  oc- 

E  4  cafions? 
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c&fions.  I  am  not  fufficiently  acquainted 
with  all  the  artifices  (or,  if  you  pleafe, 
the  addrefs)  of  thefe  obftetric  gentlemen, 
whereby  they  infinuate  themfelves  into 
the  good  graces  and  employment  of  the 
breeding  women ;  but,  among  others, 
I  am  told  that  the  following  method  is 
one  of  the  moft  common -  Advan¬ 

tage  is  taken  of  what  is  called  a  lingering 
labour,  which  has  often  the  appearance 
of  difficulty,  danger,  and  much  diftrefs 
to  the  woman  who  continues  in  that  pain¬ 
ful  or  anxious  fituation,  for  many  hours,  or 
perhaps  days.  Upon  fuch  occafions,  the 
man-midwife,  or  his  emiffaries,  take  pains 
to  infinuate,  either  in  exprefs  or  oblique 
terms,  that  the  labour  might  have  been 
over,  and  the  woman  relieved  from  her 
mifery  much  fooner,  if  a  man  had  been 
employed,  whofe  fuperior  fkill  and  abi¬ 
lities  enabled  him  to  give  relief  in  a  much 
fhorter  time.  This  then  is  the  pretence 

upon 
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upon  which  he  is  introduced ;  and  in  fuch 
circumftances,  what  does  it  feem  natural 
to  exped  from  him  ?  He  is  well  aware 
that  fomething  more  is  expeded  from 
him  than  from  a  common  midwife.  He 
cannot  therefore  content  himfelf  with 
recommending  patience ;  nor  dares  he 
affirm,  that  all  meddling  does  mif chief,  for 
he  knows  that  he  is  brought  there  in  hopes 
that  by  meddling  he  will  do  a  great  deal 
of  good.  Something  therefore  mud  be 
attempted.  If  he  is  ignorant,  he  will 
certainly  give  a  great  deal  of  unnecefiary 
trouble  to  the  woman  whom  he  pretends 
to  affid,  or  he  may  perhaps  do  her  much 
real  hurt  and  injury.  But  if  he  is  fkill- 
ful,  he  will  put  on  the  appearance  of  bu- 

i 

finefs,  though  he  in  reality  does  no¬ 
thing  ;  he  will  follow  the  precepts  of  the 
bed  mailers  in  the  art,  and  do  fomething 
to  amnfe  ;  and  with  a  great  deal  of  parade, 
much  bufile,  and  affeded  concern,  he 

will 
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will  gain  time .  In  doing  this  he  may  be 
in  the  right ;  but  then  he  is  adting  a  mean 
and  fly,  not  to  fay  a  deceitful  and  dif- 
honefl;  part ;  for  he  in  reality  does  no 
more  for  the  patient,  than  any  honefl: 
and  fkilful  midwife  would  do  by  acting 
openly  and  profeflecfly,  without  pretence, 
parade  or  artifice.  Indeed  thefe  men  do, 
in  effedt,  acknowledge  all  this  themfelves ; 
for  when  they  arrive  at  any  confiderable 
degree  of  eminence  in  their  profefiion, 
or  have  to  do  with  women  who  have  been 

V 

always  accuftomed  to  men-midwives,  and 
by  whom  they  are  in  no  danger  of  being 
difplaced  for  not  doing  more  than  women 
are  ufed  to  do;  they  are  contented  to  lay 
afide  the  farce,  and  to  fit  down  quietly 
and  let  nature  do  her  own  work  ;  they 
recommend  patience  to  the  woman  in 
labour,  and  either  are  or  appear  to  be  pa¬ 
tient  themfelves ;  they  acknowledge  that 
all  meddling  does  mifchief;  and  that 
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they  do  no  more,  and  ought  to  do  no 
more  than  any  well-informed  midwife 
would  do  in  their  place  and,  in  fhort, 
that  they  are  as  mere  midwives  as  any  in 
the  kingdom. 

Thefe  are  the  different  fituations  of 
men  and  women  midwives  in  common 
and  natural  labours,  whether  of  fliorter 
or  longer  duration ;  and  thefe  are  the 
expectations  which  are  formed  with  re¬ 
gard  to  them,  and  the  confequent  beha¬ 
viour  that  may  be  looked  for  at  the  hands 
of  each.  This  however  the  men  do 
not  allow,  but,  in  contradiction  to  it, 
they  alledge,  that  fo  far  from  doing  mif- 
chief  by  their  officious  meddling,  they 
not  only  inculcate  by  precepts,  but  in 
their  practice  preferve  the  utmoft  regard 
to  limplicity,  and  obfervance  of  the  ope¬ 
rations  of  nature,  which  they  would  on 
no  account  interrupt ;  and  that  the  wo¬ 
men 
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men  are  the  only  bufy  and  meddling  prac¬ 
titioners,  affecting  to  do  much,  and 
through  their  ignorance  of  what  it  may 
be  fafe  and  proper  to  do,  proving  the 
caufe  of  much  mifchief.  This  charge 
againft  the  women  may  perhaps  be  verified 
in  fome  inftances,  now-a-days;  but  I 
believe  I  may  venture  to  fay,  that  it  feldom 

*  ‘  V  *  :  t  4  .  X  i 

happened  before  man-midwifery  became 

a  diftindt  profefiion.  Women  had  then 

■  -  -  •-  . 

nothing  to  ftimulate  or  provoke  them  to 
deviate  from  the  diredt  path  in  which 
they  were  ufed  to  walk,  and  which  they 

a.  i 

found  fo  fafe  and  eafy.  But  when  they 
were  broke  in  upon  by  a  fet  of  pretending 
intruders,  who  affumed  great  merit  to 
themfelves  for  the  affiftance  they  gave  to 
women  in  labour,  and  for  their  knowing 
how  to  do  Jomething  for  them  in  the  hours 
of  pain  and  diflrefs  ;  and  finding  that 
thofe  who  were  ufed  to  employ  them 
liftened  to  thofe  pretences,  they  then 

alfo 
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alfo  thought  it  necelTary  to  make  a  parade 

i 

of  doing  fomewhat ;  and*  not  being  fuffi- 
ciently  inftrudted  in  the  art  of  amufmg, 
ignorant  women  may  very  poffibly,  like 
ignorant  men,  fo  me  times  do  much  mif- 
chief,  or  at  leaft  give  much  trouble. 
But  were  they  to  be  left  again  to  the  quiet 
poffeffionof  an  art  which  nature  originally 
intended  them  for,  they  would  foon  lay 
afide  their  officious  meddling,  and  return 
to  their  duty  of  waiting,  and  allowing 
nature  to  do  its  own  work, 

I  doubt  much  whether  I  fhall  be  cre¬ 
dited  when  I  talk  of  fo  little  afiiftance, 
and  that  fo  feldorn  wanted  by  women  in 
labour,  as  fuch  an  idea  of  the  matter 
does  by  no  means  agree  with  the  frequent 
accounts  we  hear  of  great  danger,  of 
many  hair-breadth  efcapes,  and  of  the 
wonderous  works  of  mcn-m  id  wives,  by 
whofe  great  attention  and  Hull  the  life 

of  the  poor  woman  has  been  faved,  which 

muft 
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muft  otherwife  have  been  Inevitably  loft. 
But  that  fuch  accounts  as  thefe  do  not 
prove  my  reprefentation  of  the  matter 
to  be  falfe  will  eafily  appear,  if  we  con- 
fider  to  what  they  owe  their  rife.  I  have 
obferved,  that  in  every  lingering  labour, 
the  patient,  and  perhaps  thofe  about  her, 
fancy  that  there  muft  be  great  danger. 
This  apprehenfion  is  magnified  by  her 
male  afiiftant,  who  catches  at  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  enhance  his  own  confequence, 
and  who,  befides,  during  the  courfe  of 
his  tedious  attendance,  probably  does  many 
things  which  had  better  be  let  alone,  on 
purpofe  to  blind  every  one  prefent,  and 
evince  his  own  utility.  In  all  this  he  is 
juftified  and  helped  out  by  the  woman 
herfelf,  who  either  believes  that  his  affift- 
ance  is  of  as  much  confequence  as  he  pre¬ 
tends,  or,  in  order  to  juftify  her  own  con¬ 
duit  in  employing  him,  is  willing  to  make 
other  people  believe  fo.  In  this  manner 

then 
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then  our  accounts  of  dangerous  and  dif¬ 
ficult  labours  are  raifed  and  propagated  ; 
while,  in  reality,  they  are  well  known  to 
be  the  fafeft  of  all  others,  both  to  mo¬ 
ther  and  child.  Nature,  if  left  to  itfelf, 
almoft  always  brings  them  to  an  happy 
iffue,  and  the  only  thing,  of  any  real 
ufe,  that  has  been  done  by  the  man-mid¬ 
wife,  with  all  his  parade,  may  amount 
to  the  adminiftration  of  a  clyfter,  or 
the  performance  of  fome  other  little  bed¬ 
chamber  office,  which  fome  people  may 
fuppofe  to  belong,  with  full  as  much 
propriety,  to  the  province  of  a  nurfe. 

But,  leaving  thefe  general  obfervations, 
let  us  come  to  the  more  immediate  bu- 
finefs  of  this  feftion ;  namely,  to  enquire 
into  the  foundation  of  the  boafted  fupe- 
riority  of  the  men  over  the  female  mid¬ 
wives.  And  for  the  fake  of  a  more  re¬ 
gular  enquiry,  the  principal  arguments, 

brought 
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brought  to  prove  this  point,  may  be 
ranged  under  the  following  heads. 

ift.  Their  knowledge  of  anatomy, 
which  leads  them  to  a  more  intimate  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  ftrudture  of  the  parts. 

2dly.  Their  jfkill  and  ability  in  the  ufe 
of  xnftruments. 

gdly.  Their  greater  bodily  ftrength, 
which  they  fay  is  of  very  great  confe- 
quence  in  preternatural  labours.  And, 

4thly.  Their  fkill  in  phylic,  which 
enables  them  to  give  proper  directions 
about  the  lying-in  women,  and  to  ob¬ 
viate  or  cure  any  difeafes  that  may  threa¬ 
ten  or  actually  attack  them. 


i  ft.  Of  their  knowledge  of  anatomy, 
and,  in  confequence  of  that,  their  more 
accurate  acquaintance  with  the  ftructure 
of  the  parts.  This  pretence  might  be 
of  fome  weight,  were  the  queftion  about 

publifh- 
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publishing  plates  of  the  uterus  in  a  gravid 
or  an  unimpregnated  date  ;  or  about  any 
operation  of  Surgery  to  be  performed  upon 
the  parts  themfelves,  or  upon  any  other 
that  are  adjoining,  and  immediately  con¬ 
nected  with  them.  But  no  fuch  thing  is 
here  either  neceffary  or  intended,  nor  is 
any  fuch  minute  acquaintance  with  ar¬ 
teries,  veins,  and  nerves  of  the  lead  utility. 
It  would  be  hard  indeed  if  no  one  hut 
an  expert  anatomid  could  acquire  any 
knowledge  of  the  female  parts  of  gene¬ 
ration.  Even  the  women  themfelves, 
however  highly  they  are  taught  to  think 
of  anatomifts,  would  hardly  wiSh  that 
this  article  of  knowledge  Should,  either 
in  theory  or  practice,  be  entirely  confined 
to  them.  Let  us  at  lead  allow,  that  wo¬ 
men  may  be  acquainted  with  the  common 
appearances  of  their  own  frame  and  make; 
and  this,  I  believe  I  may  venture  to  fay, 
is  all  that  is  requifite  for  the  purpofes  of 

F  any 
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any  affidance  that  can  he  given  in  child¬ 
birth.  But  fuppofing  that  foms  advan¬ 
tage  may  be  derived  from  an  acquaintance 
with  the  bones  of  the  pelvis,  and  the 
cavity  formed  by  them ;  it  will  not  I 
hope  be  denied,  that  they  may  be  ex¬ 
plained,  and  their  ufes  pointed  out  to  a 
,  / 

woman  as  eaflly  as  to  a  man,  or  that  fhe 
is  capable  of  underdanding  at  leaf!  fo 
much  of  anatomy,  as  to  enable  her  to 
make  a  proper  ufe  of  fuch  information. 
Of  this,  perhaps,  more  hereafter. 

The  ad  argument  in  favour  of  the 
men  is  drawn  from  their  fkill  and  ability 
in  the  ufe  of  indruments.  This  is  their 
ftrong  hold,  and  on  this  principally  they 
found  their  beaded  fuperiority.  This  part 
of  the  hufinefs  they  fet  above  all  the  red, 
as  being  that  which  particularly  didin- 
guifhes  midwifery  as  a  profeffion ;  and 
this  they  claim  as  belonging  entirely  to 
themfelves,  and  in  which  the  women 
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cannot  poffibly  have  any  fhare.  To  what 
all  this  boafting  amounts  will  appear  if 
we  confider  the  true  ftate  of  the  matter. 

In  the  laft  feCtion  it  was  obferved,  that 
the  ufe  of  inflruments  was  well  known 
among  the  ancients,  which  their  furgeons 
employed  whenever  it  proved  neceftary  to 
bring  aw7 ay  the  child  by  the  affi  fiance  of 
art.  The  inflruments  employed  by  them 
were  the  crotchet9  fciffhrs,  and  knife  ; 
which  were  ail  in  their  turns  made  ufe  of, 
according  as  the  child  could  either  be 
brought  away  entire,  or  the  operator  was 
under  a  neceffary  of  feparating  its  limbs 
from  its  body  in  order  to  bring  it  away 

i 

piece- meal  j  or  when  he  thought  it  ad- 
vifeable  to  attempt  the  Casfarean  operation, 
in  order  to  fave  the  child  at  the  probable 
expence  of  the  mother’s  life. 

Thefe  were  the  only  inflruments  em¬ 
ployed  or  thought  of  till  the  end  of  the 
laft,  and  beginning  of  the  prefen t  century, 
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when  fome  of  thefe  men,  who  were  occa- 
fionaiiy  employed  in  the  delivery  of  wo¬ 
men,  invented  and  propofed  the  ufe  of 
inftruments  of  another  kind,  and  fuch  as 
might  be  employed  with  fafety  both  to 
mother  and  child,  and  which  were  yet 
to  be  fo  efficacious,  that  they  might  be 
fubfiituted  and  depended  on  in  place  of 
the  crotchet,  in  mo  ft  of  the  cafes  where 
that  formidable  inftrument  had  hitherto 
been  ufed  ;  and  not  only  in  fuch  cafes 
as  thefe,  but  in  all  lingering  labours  they 
might  alfo  be  employed,  to  bring  away 
the  child,  and  fave  the  mother  many  a 
painful  throe,  to  which  her  exhaufled 
flrength  is  fuppofed  not  to  be  equal. 

I  pretend  not  to  enumerate  all  the  con¬ 
trivances  of  this  fort  that  have  been  intro¬ 
duced,  and  boafted  of,  in  their  turns ; 
nor  to  fpeak  of  them  according  to  the 
order  of  time  in  which  they  preceded  or 
allowed  each  other  :  let  it  fuffice  that 

1  men- 
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I  mention  fome  of  the  principal  of  them, 
confider  what  wa.s  propofed  by  them  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  were  to  be 
ufed,  and  examine  whether  they  have 
been  found  to  be  of  that  real  utility  which 
was  at  firft  pretended.  Neither  is  it  to 
my  preterit  purpofe  to  fpeak  of  fuch  in¬ 
struments  as  have  been  invented  to  fupply 
the  place  of,  or  to  be  brought  in  aid  to 
the  crotchet,  without  regarding  the  life 
of  the  infant,  fuch  as  the  fcrew  fixed  in 
the  head  of  the  child  j  Moriceau’s  tire- 
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tete ;  Simpfon’s  fcalp-ring;  Quid’s  terehra 
acuta ,  &c.  as  all  of  them  prefuppofe  the 
death  of  the  child,  or  the  neceffity  of 
destroying  it  in  order  to  fave  the  mother, 
which  is  no  part  of  the  pretended  advan¬ 
tages  of  modern  pradtice. 

The  blunt  hook  was,  firft,  in  much  ef- 
teem,  on  account  of  its  fafety  and  effi¬ 
cacy.  The  ufe  of  this  was  to  lay  hold 
of  any  part  of  the  child  that  offered,  and 
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to  pull  it  along  Japr  by  main  force.  It  was 
alledged  that  this  might  be  done  without 
any  injury  to  the  child,  for  the  inftru- 
ment,  being  blunt  and  round,  could  not 

poffibly  hurt  it.  Bctt  it  was  found  upon 

<  ■  ^ . 
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trial,  that  if  th^infirumeiit  was  fixed 
any  where  under  the  chin  or  jaws,  and 
the  force  neceffary  to  pull  it  along  was 
ufed,  the  child  was  not  only  thereby 
much  hurt,  but  it  alfoj  gave  the  head  fuch 
a  wrong  direction,  thfcjf:  could  ,jjot  |ke 
delivered  at  any  rate  a  objections'  of^p 
lame,  or  of  an  equaliypltcng  nature  Ap¬ 
peared  again  ft  its  being  -fixed  anyhvBdre 
elfe  ,  and  therefore  it  w||  loom*  laid  afide 

as  an  instrument  of  no  real  utility. 

* 

,  ,  t  n  ^  *  '  f  '  VB'  sgg.-  ~ 4 

Fillets  of  all  forts,  but  especially  thole 
with  a  nooje,  were  afterwards  cried  ub  as 
a  rare  invention,  and  many  trials  Were 
made  to  render  them  ufeful  ;  but  all  In 
vain,  for  in  almoft  every  trial  it  was  found, 
either  that  the  fillet  had  fo  precarious-  an 
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hold',  if  fixed  upon  any  part  of  the  head 
or  face,  that  it  flipped  off  as  foon  as  the 
operator  begun  to  pull  with  any  degree 
of  force  j  or  if  it  was  puflied  over  the  chin, 
the  noofe  proved  as  fatal  to  the  life  of 
the  child,  as  either  knife,  fcrew,  or 
crotchet  could  have  been. 

Thefe  modern  inventions  were  there- 
fore  very  fhort  lived,  and  their  abfolute 
inutility  was  foon  difcovered,  which  was 
no  fmall  difappointment  to  the  new  pro- 
feffors  of  midwifery,  and  might  have 
gone  near  to  reduce  them  to  their  old 
level,  had  they  not  been  timely  relieved 
/  by  the  introduction  of  the  celebrated  for¬ 
ceps.  This  inftrument  was,  for  fome 
time,  in  the  gcffeflion  of  a  few  praCti- 


avidity  it  was  adopted,  in  fo  much  that, 
for  the  fir  if  . . .  the  whole  ftudv 
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of  the  men-midwives  was  how  to  new 
model  and  improve  its  form  and  make, 
to  delineate  the  various  methods  of  ufing 
it,  and  to  demonftrate  in  what  a  variety 
of  fituations  and  pofitions  of  the  child 
it  might  be  ferviceable  ;  till  they  had 
by  degrees  found  out,  that  there  could 
hardly  occur  a  cafe  in  midwifery,  but 
where  the  forceps  might  be  ufed  with 
advantage.  This  was  the  very  thing 
wifhed  for  by  the  generality  of  thefe  new 
adventurers,  in  order  to  fecure  to  them 
a  full  poffeffion  of  the  practice  of  their 
art  ;  for  by  the  help  of  this  inftrumenf, 
they  had  it  in  their  power,  fometimes  at 
leaft,  to  do  fomething  more  than  amufe 
and  gain  time  ;  they  were  enabled,  if  they 
were  fo  difpofed,  to  fhorten  the  duration 
of  labour,  and  to  fulfill  the  promifes 
which  their  emifiaries  make  for  them, 
when  they  are  fir  ft  introduced.  But  if, 
after  all,  we  examine  the  real  utility  of 

the 
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the  inftrument,  I  am  afraid  it  will  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  entirely  on  the  fide  of  the  ope¬ 
rator,  and  by  no  means  on  that  of  his  pa¬ 
tient  The  whole  intention  of  the 
contrivance  feems  only  to  be  to  hafien  a 
natural  delivery,  under  pretence  that 
the  woman’s  ftrength  is  not  equal  to  the 

tedious 


*  It  is  very  poftible  that  the  hrft  inventors  of  the 
various  modern  contrivances  had  it  in  view  to  be 
really  ufeful  and  ferviceable  to  women  in  labour  5  but, 
as  in  mod  other  cafes,  it  pretty  plainly  appears,  that 
in  this  alfo,  the  principal  motive  was  a  view  to  their 
own  intereft,  and  to  get  poffiffion  of  a  lucrative  branch 
of  bufinefs,  to  the  exclufion  of  thofe  who  had  hi¬ 
therto  enjoyed  it.  How  this  matter  really  was,  ap¬ 
pears  very  plain  from  what  is  faid  by  Dr.  Smellie 
in  the  firft  vol.  of  his  Treatife  on  Midwifery,  p.  248. 

In  difficult  labours,  where  the  child  did  not  ad- 
<c  vance  in  a  natural  manner,  and  where  it  could 
<c  not  be  turned  and  brought  away  by  the  feet, 
the  method  pra&ifed  was  to  open  the  head  and 
extraft  with  the  crotchet;  and  this  expedient 
<c  produced  a  general  clamour  among  the  women, 
Ci  who  obferved,  that  when  recourfe  was  had  to  the 
^  affiftance  of  a  man-midwife,  either  the  mother 


or 
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tedious  duration  of  a  lingering  labour,  and 
/  even  that  only  when  the  head  of  the  child 
prefen ts,  for  it  is  not  pretended  to  be 
of  fervice  in  any  preternatural  labour, 
till  the  filtration  of  the  child  is  altered, 
and  the  head  is  brought  to  prefen t  fairly. 
This  we  may  learn  from  the  directions 

given 


C6  or  child,  or  both,  were  loft.  This  cenfure,  which 
could  not  fail  of  being  a  great  difcouragement 
et  to  male  practitioners,  ftlmulatcd  the  ingenuity  of 
C£  feveral  gentlemen  of  the  profession,  in  order  to 
46  contrive,  &c.” 

This  evidently  fliows  what  it  was  that  ftimulatcd 
thefe  male  practitioners,  and  fet  their  wit  to  work. 
Nor  have  they  been  disappointed  ;  for  though  their 
contrivances  have  been,  in  truth,  of  very  little  fer¬ 
vice  to  their  patients,  yet  they  have  proved  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  very  great  emolument  to  themfelvcs.  Time 
and  experience  will  convince  us  whether  this  be 
truly  the  cafe*,  or  not.  If  a  regard  for  the  intereft 
and  greater  fafety  of  their  patients  has  been  hithert-o 
their  motive  for  the  invention  of  their  new  new¬ 
fangled  i.nftruments,  they  will  Hill  go  on-— the  field 
is  open  ;  and  their  art  is  by  no  means  carried  to  its 
ne  plus  ultra  of  perfection.  But  if  they  are  perfectly 

fatisfied 
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given  for  the  ufe  of  the  forceps,  which 
always  fuppofe  that  the  child  is  fo  far 
advanced  in  the  pelvis  as  to  give  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  fixing  this  pair  of  artificial 
hands  (as  they  are  called)  quite  as  far  as 
the  ears,  or  over  the  face  and  hind-head. 
According  to  this,  it  muft  necefTarily  he 
fuppofed,  that  nature  has  already  done 
the  greateft  part  of  the  work,  by  bringing 

the 


fat  is  Tied,  that  either  the  women  want  no  affiftance 
in  their  labour,  or  that  they  cannot  he  benefited 
by  any  contrivance  of  this  kind  ;  and  if  the  true 
motive  that  whetted  their  invention  was  a  regard 
to  their  own  intereft  only  ;  they  will  ftdp  ftiort, 
and  fit  down  contented  with  what  has  been  done 
already.  I  am,  for  my  own  part,  inclined  to  be¬ 
lieve,  and  will  venture  to  foretell,  that  we  fhall 
hear  no  more  of  new  instruments,  or  methods  of  de¬ 
livery  hitherto  untried.  The  inventors  have  ob¬ 
tained  their  end— — — their  purles  are  full  ;  and 
their  ftimulus  has  loft  its  point.  te  Ibit ,  qui  zonam 
perdidit”  Let  the  midwives  whet  their  wit,  and 
fee  what  they  can  get  by  invention,  or  whither  it 
will  fugged:  to  them  ways  and  means  to  recover 

the  bufinefs  they  have  loft. 
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the  child  fo far  ;  but  then  it  is  pretended, 
that  (he  is  unable  to  compleat  the  whole, 
and  therefore  the  forceps  are  employed 
to  finifti  the  reft.  Taken  in  this  light, 
the  ufe  of  the  forceps  is  reduced  to  a  very 
narrow  compafs,  and  confined  to  a  very 
few  cafes ;  but  I  believe  we  may  go  a  ftep 
further,  and  fay,  that  even  in  thefe  cafes, 
they  only  bring  a  child  into  the  world  a 
few  hours,  perhaps,  before  the  time  it 
would  be  delivered  by  the  natural  pains 
of  the  mother  ;  for  it  feems  abundantly 
plain,  that  where  nature  is  able  to  do  fo 
much  as  is  here  fuppofed,  it  feldom  or 
never  fails  to  accomplifti  the  reft,  if  fuf- 
ficient  time  be  allowed,  and  the  ftrength 
of  the  mother  properly  fupported  during 
that  time  ;  and  I  believe  I  may  defy  any 
man-midwife  to  fhew  me  an  inftance, 
where  either  mother  or  child  was  loft  in 
this  fituation,  when  thefe  precautions 
were  ufed,  and,  perhaps,  the  fituation 

and 
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and  poflure  of  the  woman  were  frequently 
changed.  I  can  hardly  therefore  fancy 
myfelf  exceedingly  prefumptuous,  if  I 
declare  the  forceps  to  be  quite  as  ufelefs 

to  women  in  labour,  as  either  the  blunt 
hook,  or  fillet.  But  I  mud  beg  leave 
to  go  dill  a  little  further  upon  this  head,  ’ 
and  obferve,  that  this  is  not  only  an  ufelefs, 
but  alfo  a  very  pernicious  indrument  j 
for  by  haftening  delivery  before  the  parts 
are  properly  didended  by  the  natural  pains 
and  drainings  of  the  mother,  fuch  dread¬ 
ful  lacerations  are  made,  both  internally 

*  t 

and  externally,  as  muft  frequently  prove 
fatal,  or,  at  bed,  the  fource  of  much 
inconvenience  and  mifery,  for  the  red 
of  her  life,  to  the  unfortunate  woman 
who  has  been  the  fubjedt  of  fueh  prac¬ 
tices.  And  to  prove  that  this  is  not 
theory  and  fuppofition,  but  a  true  repre- 
fentation  of  what  naturally  happens,  I  will 
venture  to  appeal  to  the  experience  of 

almoft 
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aim  oil  every  woman  upon  whom  thofe 
ingenious  operators  have  fhown  their 
dexterity,  and  Ikili  in  the  ufe  of  their 
forceps. 

Nor  am  I,  by  any  means,  lingular  in 
my  opinion  of  the  inutility  of  this  in- 
flrurnent.  The  bed  practitioners  in  mid¬ 
wifery  have  given  it  up,  and  very  feldom 
have  recourfe  to  it  •  and  I  am  credibly 
informed,  that  the  man  who  has,  for 
many  years,  been  defervedly  e deemed 
the  practitioner  of  the  greated  fkill  and 
judgement  of  any  who  profefs  the  ob- 
detric  art  in  this  kingdom,  declares, 
that  he  has  feldom  or  never,  during  the 
whole  courfe  of  his  practice,  ufed  the 
forceps,  or  met  with  a  cafe  where  he 
thought  it  neceflary  to  do  fo ;  unlefs  he 
may  be  faid  to  ufe  them  when  he  occa- 
iionally  introduces  a  Angle  blade,  to  re¬ 
move  any  impediment  which  the  head 
of  the  child  may  accidentally  meet  with, 

by 
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by  preffing  upon  fome  of  the  bones  of 
the  pelvis,  whereby  its  defcent  and  delivery 
are  retarded  ;  but,  he  adds,  that  occa- 
fions  for  this  very  feldom  happened,  as 
he  could  almoft  always  get  the  better  of 
fuch  obftacles  with  his  hand  only. 

But  if,  after  all,  we  fhould  fjppofe 
the  forceps  to  be  in  reality  an  ufeful  in- 
ftrument  ;  why  may  it  not  be  ufed  by 
a  woman  as  well  as  by  a  man  *  ?  The 
art  of  fixing  it  is  no  fuch  myflery ;  and 
the  half  turn  over  the  pubes,  in  extradl- 


*  Some  women,  I  am  told,  do  ufe  them,  and  I 
am  Tarry  to  hear  it  ;  but  theirs  is  a  defperate  fituation ; 
they  find  themfelves  finking,  andgoingout  of  fafliion 
every  day,  and  they  are  willing  to  catch  at  every 
thing  they  can  lay  hold  of  to  fupport  their  credit. 
They  find  the  men  carcfTed  on  account  of  the  ailift— 
ance  they  give,  by  ufing  their  inftruments ;  and  there¬ 
fore  they  fancy,  that,  if  they  can  ufe  inftruments 
alfo,  they  fhall  recover  the  ground  they  have  loft. 
But  they  mi  flake  the  matter— It  is  not  for  the  fake 
of  their  forceps  only  that  the  men  are  preferred  to 
them. 
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ing  the  child  with  it,  is  no  fuch  mailer- 
piece  of  fkill,  but  that  a  woman  may 
attain  to  a  proper  knowledge  of,  and  a 
fufficient  dexterity  in  it.  We  may  allow 
her,  at  lead,  the  ufe  of  the  Angle  blade, 
which,  I  dare  fay,  fhe  will  employ  with 
as  much  tendernefs  and  caution  as  any 
man  alive  can  do,  and  will  be  as  much 
afraid  of  putting  out  an  eye,  crufhing  a 
nofe,  or  maiming  any  other  part,  whe¬ 
ther  the  head  or  breech  prefents,  as  any 
male  praditioners  whatever. 

Thus  then  it  appears,  that  all  the  mo¬ 
dem  inventions,  and  new  inflruments  in¬ 
troduced  by  our  men -mid  wives,  are  not 
only  ufelefs,  but  often  pernicious.  They 
afford  a  pretence,  to  the  prefuming  and 
ignorant  part  of  the  profeflion,  to  be  bufy, 
and  to  attempt  what  they  ought  care¬ 
fully  to  avoid  ;  and  confidering  how 
many  there  are  of  that  damp,  we  are  well 
judified  in  faying,  that  fo  far  from  bring- 
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ing  help  and  fafety,  they  have  proved 
the  inftruments  of  deftrudion  or  mifery 
to  many  hundreds,  both  of  women  and 
children.  The  more  fkilful  and  cautious 
may  indeed  avoid  doing  mifchief;  but 
they  do  fo  chiefly  by  avoiding  the  ufe 
of  fuch  inftruments.  The  boafted  fupe- 
riority  therefore  of  the  men,  upon  this 
account,  is  a  mere  pretence,  and  an  itn- 
pofition  upon  the  world,  entirely  calcu¬ 
lated  to  ferve  their  own  felfifh  views  ; 
and  they  are  really  and  truly  in  the  fame 
lituatiou,  with  regard  to  the  ufe  of  in¬ 
ftruments,  that  furgeons  were  two  thou- 
fand  years  ago  $  nor  can  they  afford  any 
more  real  afliftance  to  a  woman  in  la¬ 
bour  than  a  female  praditioner  can  do, 
except  in  fuch  unhappy  cafes,  where  the 
crotchets,  fciffors,  or  knife  become  ne- 
ceffary. 

But,  even  upon  this,  fuppofition,  our 
obftetric  leeches  (who  do  not  eafily  quit 

G  their 
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their  hold  when  once  they  have  fattened) 
find  a  pretence  to  be  employed,  in  every 
common,  as  well  as  in  every  difficult 
cafe  :  for,  fay  they,  if  a  man’s  affiftance 
is  wanted  on  thefe  defperate  occafions, 
he  ought  to  be  allowed  to  attend  natural 
and  common  labours,  in  order  that  he 
may  be  more  expert,  and  better  acquainted 
with  the  manner  of  proceeding  when  he 
is  expedted  to  operate  ;  and  alfo  that 
he  may  be  at  hand,  and  able  to  judge 
when  his  affiftance  as  a  furgeon  becomes 
neceftary.  Let  us  fee  what  this  plaufible 
pretence  amounts  to.  A  man,  I  appre¬ 
hend,  is  prepared  to  ufe  his  inftruments 
properly,  and,  by  their  help,  to  fepa- 
rate  a  child  from  the  body  of  its  mo¬ 
ther,  by  a  previous  knowledge  of  the 
ftrudiure  of  the  parts  of  the  mother,  the 
fituation  of  the  child  in  thefe  parts,  and 
the  various  ways  in  which  it  may  pafs 
through  them  and  he  acquires  dexterity 
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In  this,  as  in  every  other  operation  of 

t 

forgery,  by  repeated  practice  and  ex¬ 
perience.  Nor  can  he  receive  the  leaft 
inftrudlion  or  information,  for  thefe  pur- 
pofes,  by  attending  a  thoufand  natural 
labours,  where,  if  he  is  an  honeft  and 
fkilfal  man,  he  will  do  nothing  at  all ; 
or  if  he  is  otherwife,  he  may  teafe  and 
torment  the  poor  women  by  repeated 
examinations,  during  every  pain ;  but 
he  will  never  thereby  learn  how  to  open 
a  child’s  head,  and  afterwards  to  bring 
it  away  by  the  help  of  his  crotchets.  As 
well  may  a  man  pretend,  by  frequent 
feeling  and  handling  a  limb,  to  learn 
how  to  cut  it  off ;  or  by  frequently  pul¬ 
ing  his  finger  into  a  mouth,  learn  how 
to  extract  a  tooth.  As  for  the  neceffity 
or  utility  of  his  being  at  hand  to  judge 
when  it  is  proper  to  proceed  to  fuch  ope¬ 
rations,  he  may  as  well  alledge  the  ne¬ 
ceffity  of  being  conftantly  in  the  faoufe 

G  a  with 
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with  a  big-bellied  woman,  and  examin¬ 
ing  her  every  half  hour,  in  order  to 
know  when  fhe  is  likely  to  be  in  labour. 
Operations  of  fuch  a  nature  are  not  to  be 
Undertaken  fo  haftily,  and  the  woman  in 
labour  ought  to  wait  not  only  hours, 
but  days,  in  hopes  that  nature  may  re¬ 
lieve  itfelf,  before  fo  dreadful  a  refolution 
is  taken  with  regard  to  her  ;  and  if  a 
midwife  be  properly  inftrufted  in  her 
bufmefs,  (lie  may  judge,  full  as  well  as 
a  man  can  do,  when  nature  can  make 
no  further  efforts  for  its  own  relief,  or 
when  every  effort  it  can  make  muft  evi¬ 
dently  be  ineffectual ;  that  is,  when  fuch 
an  obftruction  to  the  delivery  of  the  child 
is  in  the  way,  as  can  only  be  removed 
by  art,  and  downright  violence  and  in 
fuch  cafes  fhe  will  not  fail,  on  her  own, 
as  well  as  on  account  of  her  patient,  to 
call  for  the  furgeon’s  affiftance. 
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I  / 

Under  this  head,  of  the  various  contri¬ 
vances  and  methods  of  giving  affiftance 
to  women  in  labour,  ought  to  be  men¬ 
tioned  that  of  turning  the  child,  and 
bringing  it  away  by  the  feet.  Had  this 
been  an  operation  peculiar  to  the  men, 
and  in  which  they  could  have  boafted  a 
fuperiority  over  the  women  midwives, 
we  fhould  have  heard  much  of  its  great 
utility  and  excellency  ;  but  as  it  has  been 
in  all  ages  and  ftill  continues  to  be  prac- 
tifed  by  the  women,  full  as  well  and  as 
fuccefsfully  as  by  the  men,  we  hear  the 
lefs  of  it  y  though  it  is  the  principal  re- 
fource  in  every  fudden  emergency  and 
danger,  whether  arifing  from  haemor¬ 
rhages  or  any  other  caufe  s  it  is  fafe,  and 
often  not  very  difficult,  and  (except  that 
which  is  given  by  the  crotchet,  in  fuch 
unhappy  cafes  where  it  is  required)  it  is 
in  fa£t  almoft  the  only  real  affiftance 
that  can  be  given  to  women  in  labour,  by 

G  3  either 
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either  male  or  female  pra&itioners.  My 
obfervation,  that  this  operation  is  not  pe¬ 
culiar  to  the  male  practitioner*  may  ob¬ 
viate  another  pretence  which  he  makes 
for  being  called  in  and  employed,  upon 
the  appearance,  viz.  of  blood,  or  when¬ 
ever  a  flooding  comes  on..  The  alarm 
which  this  fymptom  generally  occaflons 
yields  an  excellent  opportunity  for  thofe 
who  with  to  introduce  a  man-midwife  j 
but  if  they  choofe  to  have  their  fears 
quieted,  they  may  reft  allured,  that  they 
are  as  fafe  with  their  woman,  in  fuch  a 
foliation,  as  they  poflibly  can  be  with 
any  man-midwife  whatever.  Relief  is 
only  to  be  given  by  turning  the  child,  and 
bringing  it  away  by  the  feet,  as  foon  as 
poffible,  and  as  it  is  allowed  that  this  ope¬ 
ration  may  be  performed  by  the  women  as 
*  -» 

well  as  by  the  men,  there  can  be  no  juft 
pretence,  on  that  account,  to  difplace  the 
former  in  favour  of  the  latter. 

'•<  •  •  ‘  >  '  "  *  ‘  "  t 
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Let  us  now,  in  the  third  place,  exa¬ 
mine  the  advantages  which  the  men 
derive  from  their  fuperior  bodily  ftrength. 
This  is  fuch  a  pretence  that  one  would 
hardly  believe  them  in  earned  when  they 
advance  it,  did  it  not  appear,  both  from 
their  writings  and  converfation,  that  they 
lay  a  confiderabie  ftrefs  upon  it,  and  boaft 
of  their  fuperiority  over  women,  in  all 
preternatural  labours,  on  that  every  ac¬ 
count.  I  remember,  fome  years  ago, 

to  have  feen  a  coloured  print  of  a  ceie- 

% 

b rated  man-midwife,  at  that  time  pretty 
much  the  fubjed:  of  converfation,  on  ac-  * 
count  of  fome  fuppofed  inhumanity  in 
his  practice.  He  was  repreiented  as  a 
lufty  ftrong  man,  without  his  coat,  and 
having  his  fhirt  fleeve  turned  up  to  his 
ihoulder,  with  a  Remarkably  large  hand, 
and  a  brawny  arm,  covered  with  blood 
up  to  the  elbow,  and  expofing  a  child, 
which  was  reprefented  as  dead,  and  of 
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which  a  flender  little  woman  was  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  juft  delivered.  Un¬ 
der  this  print  was  wrote,  in  very  legi¬ 
ble  characters,  Voila  /’ accoucheur  !  > — — * 

* 

Tdhe  true  fixture  of  a  man-widwife  !  But 

without  attempting  a  ferious  anfwer  to  fo 
abfurd  an  argument,  let  me  afk  any  wo¬ 
man,  whether  {lie  ever  chofe  her  man- 
midwife  for  the  fake  of  his  fuperior 

ftrength,  the  large  mufcular  fize  of  his 

\ 

limbs,  or  force  and  firmnefs  of  his  finews  ? 
If  {he  anfwers  in  the  affirmative,  I 
leave  it  to  others  to  form  a  judgement  of 
her  motives  for  employing  him.  But 

i 

that  dexterity  and  {kill,  and  not  mere 
bodily  ftrength,  are  the  true  obftetrical 
qualifications,  appears  from  the  remark¬ 
able  celebrity  of  fome  of  the  profeffion, 
who  have  not  perhaps  half  the  ftrength 
of  many  of  the  women  who  practice  that 
art. 
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The  fourth  argument,  which  the  men 
ufe  to  prove  their  fuperiority  over  the 
women,  is  taken  from  their  fkill  in  phyfic, 
which  enables  them  to  diredt  a  more 
proper  regimen,  and  prefcribe  more  ef¬ 
ficacious  remedies  for  their  patients,  than 
the  women  can  pretend  to  do,  or  indeed 
than  any  branch  of  the  medical  faculty, 
befides  themfelves,  can  do,  becaufe  they 
have  not  the  fame  opportunities,  of  be¬ 
ing  acquainted  with  the  diforders  of  child¬ 
bed  women,  that  they  enjoy. 

Sir  John  FalftafF,  I  remember,  calls 
his  hoftefs  an  otter ,  and  the  reafon  he 
gives  for  it  is,  “  that  a  man  knows 
“  not  where  to  have  her/'  I  hope  I 
ftiall  not  be  thought  to  treat  the  matter 
ludicroully,  if  I  apply  the  fame  name  to 
the  gentlemen  with  whom  I  am  arguing, 
and  for  the  fame  reafon  ;  for  I  ferioufly 
proteft,  that  I  know  not  where  to  have 
them,  nor  do  I  ever  fee  one  of  the  frater- 
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nity  but  he  puts  mein  mind  of  that  am¬ 
phibious  animal.  The  very  appellation 
they  affume  of  men-midwives  indicates 
fomething  out  of  the  common  track,  and 
would  make  us  fancy  them  to  be  a  mixed 
fpecies,  what  we  call  hermaphrodites, 
or  a  confufion  of  the  two  fexes  in  one 
perfon.  They  certainly  affume  very  dif¬ 
ferent  forms,  and  a  great  variety  of  ap¬ 
pearances. — Sometimes  they  are  furgeons, 
fame  times  apothecaries,  fometimes  mid¬ 
wives,  very  often  nurfes,  and  now  they 
are  phyficians.— In  fhort,  they  are  every 
thing  by  turns,  and  become  all  things 
to  all  women,  in  hopes  of  gaining  them 
all. 

We  are  told,  that  in  former  ages  the 
different  branches  of  the  medical  art  were 
profeffed  and  exercifed  by  the  fame  per¬ 
fon  ;  but  in  latter  times  it  has  been 
deemed  a  much  better  method  to  feparate 
them,  and  affign  diflindt  branches  to  dif- 
.  ferent 
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ferent  perfons,  with  a  view  to  render  each 
of  them  more  perfect  in  his  peculiar  de¬ 
partment,  while  he  applied  to  that  alone* 
and  his  time  and  attention  were  not  en¬ 
gaged  or  drawn  afide  by  the  others.  This 
plan,  and  this  reparation,  the  furgeons, 
as  well  as  the  other  members  of  the  fa¬ 
culty,  profeffedly  approve  of,  and  they 
pretend  to  detach  themfelves  from  every 
branch  of  the  medical  art,  befides  their 
own.  How  happens  it  then,  that  the 
moment  they  commence  men- mid  wives, 
they  become  phyficians  alfo  ?  Is  the 
knowledge  of  phyfic  fo  eafily  attained, 
that  they  can  acquire  it  in  a  day,  or  upon 
affuming  a  new  name  ?  Or  were  they 
always  dodors  in  difguife  ?  I  readily 
allow,  that  thefe  gentlemen  may  have 
feveral  reafons  for  affuming  the  province, 
and  fomedmes  the  denomination  of  .phy¬ 
ficians.  If  they  are  apothecary-midwives, 
the  more  numerous  their  prefcriptions 
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are,  fo  much  the  better ;  for  whatever 
good  or  harm  they  may  do  the  patient, 
they  are  fure  to  be  of  Angular  fervice  in 
making  out  the  bill.  A  furgeon-midwife 
may  perhaps  fancy,  that  he  adds  to  his 
dignity  and  confequence  by  affuming  this 
additional  province  or  title ;  he  paffes 
for  a  man  of  more  profound  erudition 
while  he  is  known  to  write  Latin,  and  to 
underftand  other  Grange  languages.  But, 
what  is  of  more  ufe,  he  fupplies  the  place 
of,  and  keeps  at  a  diflance,  thofe  who 
pradtice  phyfic  only,  whom  he  may  fuf- 
pedt  of  not  looking  upon  him  with  the 
moft  friendly  afpedt,  and  to  whofe  prying 
eyes  he  may  not  care  to  lay  open  all  his 
practices.  This  is  a  point  which,  I  am 
told,  all  furgeon-mid  wives  have  much  at 
heart,  and  that  they  will  go  any  lengths 
to  prevent  a  regular  phyfician  from  being 
called  to  their  child-bed  women,  whatever 
their  complaints  may  be,  or  of  however 

danger 
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dangerous  a  tendency.  How  far  the  in- 
tereft  of  their  patients  is  confidered  in 
this  manner  of  proceeding,  every  one 
muft  form  his  own  judgement;  for  my 
own  part,  I  mo  ft  fincerely  pity  the  wo¬ 
man  who  does  really  want  the  affiftance 
of  phyfic,  if  her  life  and  health  are  to 
depend  upon  the  prefcriptions  of  her  man- 
midwife.  Their  pretences  to  this  c ha- 
rafter  are  fupported  at  prefent,  in  fome 
meafure,  by  fafhion  and  novelty ;  but 
experience  will,  by  degrees,  make  people 
wife,  and  when  a  few  more  viftims  have 
been  facrificed  to  felf-fufficiency  and  ig¬ 
norance,  mankind  may  perhaps  have  their 
eyes  opened,  and  find  out  their  miftake. 
I  muft,  upon  the  whole,  beg  leave  to 
declare,  that,  fo  far  from  preferring  a 
man-midwife  on  account  of  his  ikill  in 
phyfic,  his  very  pretending  to  it  would, 
with  me,  be  a  mo  Pc  material  objection 
againft  employing  him  at  all, ' 
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Thefe  are  the  avowed  pretences,  upon 
which  men  are  faid  to  be  preferable  to 
women  midwives ;  and  thefe  are,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  the  principal  arguments  by  which, 
in  their  writings,  they  fupport  their  af~ 
fumed  fupexiority.  But  that  none  of  their 
innovations  or  improvements  may  be 
concealed,  I  mod  beg  leave  to  mention 
a  circumdance  or  two,  in  which  their 
practice  may  perhaps  be  fuppofed,  feme- 
times,  to  differ  from  that  of  their  prede- 
ceffors  in  the  art  ;  and  in  which,  as 
in  every  thing  elfe,  they  are  affirmed,  by 
thefe  who  employ  them,  to  be  greatly 
their  fuperiors. 

It  fometimes  happens,  that  it  may  be 
of  confequence,  both  to  a  woman  herfelf, 
on  account  of  her  health,  and  alfo  to  thofe 
who  are  connected  with  her,  on  that, 
or  perhaps  on  other  accounts,  to  be  in¬ 
formed  whether  fhe  is  with  child  or  not. 
In  fuch  cafes,  the  marks  of  pregnancy 
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mu  ft  Sc  enquired  into*  and  as  they  are 
univerfally  known,  and  accurately  de- 
fcribed  by  every  writer  on  midwifery, 
and  as  women  are  to  the  full  as  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  them  as  the  men  even  pre¬ 
tend  to  be,  one  might  expert,  that  in 
this  matter,  at  leaft,  their  Tex  would  pro¬ 
cure  them  a  preference  ;  for  here,  furely, 
there  can  be  no  pretence  of  fafety  in  em¬ 
ploying  men,  nor  of  rifk  and  danger  in 
trufting  to  women.  But  that  is  by  no 
means  the  cafe,  for  (no  matter  on  what 
account,  but)  even  on  thefe  occasions, 
we  ftill  find  that  the  male  pra&itioner 
is  preferred  :  and  indeed  it  is  furprifing, 
what  an  alteration  there  is  in  this  part 
of  the  bufinefs  fince  men  came  to  be 

t 

employed  Jit.  Enquiries  about  pregnancy 
were  formerly  rare,  and  upon  extraor¬ 
dinary  occafions,  when  fomething  was 
fufpe&ed  to  be  amifs  either  with  the  wo¬ 
man  or  the  child  ;  but  now  it  is  found 
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neceflary,  that  they  fliould  be  repeated 
again  and  again,  in  every  breeding  wo¬ 
man,  and  every  time  (he  is  with  child  > 
and  (he  is  deemed  to  be  in  an  unfafe 
{late  unlefs  fhe  is  frequently  examined  by 
her  operator,  who  either  attends  her  call, 
or  makes  her  many  voluntary  vilits  for 
that  purpofe.  I  own,  I  have  often  ob- 
ferved  with  aftonifhment  the  eafe  and 
unconcern  with  which  a  woman  and 
her  friends  do  fometimes  talk  of  the  ce¬ 
remony  of  her  being  examined  by  her  man - 
midwife .  The  words,  indeed,  are  harm- 
lefs,  and  the  phrafe  implies  nothing  in¬ 
decent  ,  and  I  am  perfuaded  that  this 
very  circumftance  induces  many  a  wo¬ 
man  to  talk  of,  or  perhaps  to  fubmit  to 
it,  with  lefs  reluctance  than  fhe  other- 
wife  would  do  ;  whereas,  were  it  to  be 
explained,  in  plain  terms,  what  is  to 
pafs  when  he  does  examine  her,  fhe 
might  perhaps  (for  the  firft  time  at  leaf!:) 

feel 
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feel  herfelf  fomewhat  embarraffed  in  fend¬ 
ing  for  a  man,  to  attend  her  for  fuch  a 
purpofe.  I  remember  a  little  anecdote 
which  may  help  to  fet  this  matter  in  a 
proper  light.  v 

A  lady,  who  was  married  while  very 

» 

young,  was,  in  her  firfl  pregnancy,  tpld 
of  the  neceffity  of  employing  a  man-mid¬ 
wife,  and  of  confulting  him  fome  time 
before  fhe  fhould  be  in  labour  j  and  the 
accordignly  fent  for  Dr.  Smellie,  who  was 
recommended  to  her  by  thofe  who  had 
employed  him.  When  the  Dodtor  came, 
he  defired  leave  to  examine  her,  which 
file  had  been  taught  to  expedt,  and  was 
ready  to  comply  with.  He  put  her  into 
a  proper  attitude  for  that  purpofe,  which 
fhe  did  not  objedt  to,  as  fhe  had  no  fuf- 
picion  of  what  was  to  follow.  But  when 
fhe  found  the  Dodtor  had  got  — -  “  the 
lord  knows  where” —  floe  flarted  up,  and 
turning  to  him,  with  the  mod  foolifh 
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face  of  aftonifhment  and  confufion  - — — 
“  Lord,  fir  !  what  are  you  about  ?”  The 
good  old  man  (who  of  all  men  living  was 
the  fitted;  to  be  trufted  'with  a  woman 
in  any  lituation  or  attitude  whatever)  only 
fmiled,  and  told  her,  that  when  fhe  was 
more  ufed  to  thefe  things,  fhe  would  not 
mind  them.  Nor  was  he  miflaken  * —  The 
breach  was  made,  and  not  only  the  good 
old  doctor,  but  other  obftetric  doctors 
alfo,  whom  fhe  employed  after  he  re¬ 
tired  from  bufinefs,  have  had  free  accefs 
on  the  fame  occafions,  without  raiding 
the  fame  alarms.  At  leaft  I  fuppofe  fo, 
as  the  lady  has,  fince  that  time,  been  the 
mother  of  many  children,  and  has  con- 
ftantly  employed  male  practitioners.  How¬ 
ever,  I  owe  her  the  juftice  to  declare,  that 
I  believe  her  to  be  what  is  called  Jlricily 
virtuous ;  nor  had  fhe  loft  all  fen fe  of  de¬ 
licacy,  for,  I  was  informed  that  fhe  blufh- 
ed  when  fine  told  her  tale. 
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If  it  be  not  an  unfair  queftion,  I  would 
beg  leave,  on  this  occafion,  to  alk  any  of 
thofe  gentlemen  examiners,  whether  he 
always  regulates  his  examinations  by  the 

utility  they  are  of  to  his  patients,  and 
whether  he  never  did  examine  any  of 
them  ofteoer,  or  carry  his  examinations 
farther,  than  the  neceffity  of  her  fituation 
required  ?  If  he  can  anfwer  in  the  affir¬ 
mative,  I  muft  deem  him  more  or  lefs  than 
man  5  for  I  look  upon  it  to  be  as  impof- 
fible,  upon  fuch  occafions,  to  forget  the 
difference  of  fex,  as  it  is  for  a  man  not 
to  fee,  whofe  eyes  are  found,  and  who 
Hands  with  them  open,  in  broad  day¬ 
light. 

Another  circumftance,  in  which  the  men 
have  an  acknowledged  advantage  over  the 
women,  I  would  mention,  if  I  knew 
what  terms  to  ufe  in  conveying  a  proper 
idea  of  it  5  I  mean  the  endeavours  ufed 
to  diredt  the  parts  of  generation  by  flow 
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and  gentle  degrees,  that  the  child  may  be 
brought  into  the  world  with  more  eafe, 
and  lefs  hazard  to  the  mother.  In  books 
of  midwifery,  I  find  the  authors  fpeak  of 
it  under  the  denomination  of  Jlretching 
and  lubricating  the  parts.  This  practice 
is  much  recommended  by  them,  and  great 
ftrefs  is  laid  upon  it.  It  is  the  principal 
means  employed  to  amufe  the  women  in 
lingering  labours,  and  to  perfuade  them 
that  fomething  is  doing  for  their  relief, 
and  to  haften  the  birth  of  the  child,  in  a 
manner  confident  with  their  fafety.  Nay 
fa  very  particular  are  thefe  writers  about 
this  matter,  that  they  even  give  directions 
for  the  form  in  which  the  hand  is  to  be 
introduced  for  this  purpofe,  with  the  fin¬ 
gers,  viz.  and  thumb  moulded  into  the 
ihape  of  a  cone,  or  round  tapering  wedge, 
and  fmeared  with  oil  and  pomatum.  It 

is  faid,  that  this  practice  was  not  known, 
or  thought  of,  till  men  came  to  be  con¬ 
cerned 
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cnrned  in  the  bufinefs.  It  is  certain  that 
they  are  very  fond  of  it  ^  and  I  am  told 
many  of  them  regard  and  recommend  it, 
as  not  only  ufeful  during  labour  itfelf,  but 
alfo  for  fome  confiderable  time  before  that 

i  V 

period  I  am  alfo  informed,  that  the 
women  midwives  have,  fince  its  intro¬ 
duction,  been  fimple  enough  to  attempt 
the  fame  practice,  fancying  that  it  may 
really  be  of  fome  ufe  to  their  patients.  But 
with  very  indifferent  fuccefs  ;  for  whether 
they  are  awkward  in  their  manner  of  do¬ 
ing  it,  whether  there  is  a  deficiency  in 
the  true  form  of  the  conical  obftetric 
hand,  or  whatever  caufe  it  may  be  owing 
to,  I  cannot  tell,  but  whenever  they  do 

H  3  attempt 


*  It  is  fuppofed,  that  fomething  of  this  kind  pafies 
at  moft  of  the  examinations  above  mentioned.  But 
as  writers  in  midwifery  are  filent  about  the  whole  of 
this  matter,  and  as  I  make  it  a  rule  to  advance  no¬ 
thing  but  what  I  have  their  authority  for,  I  fpeak  with 
diffidence  ;  and  do  not  pretend  to  infift  an  the  truth 
and  certainty  of  it. 
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attempt  it,  their  patients  feldom  fail 
to  complain  of  being  teazed  and  tor- 

men  ted,  without  perceiving  the  fmalleft 
advantage  from  it.  Let  me  admonifh 
them  therefore  to  lay  it  entirely  alide  ; 
nor,  in  following  my  advice,  need  they 
be  afraid  of  omitting  any  ufeful  part  of 
their  duty.  In  a  medical  light,  it  is  an 
ufelefs  and  an  abominable  practice.  Na¬ 
ture,  who  is  the  only  true  midwife, 
has  taken  fufficient  care  of  the  gradual 
diftenfion  neceffary  for  the  prefervation 
of  both  mother  and  child  ;  and  all  fuch 
idle  and  ftrange  attempts  as  this  can  only 
be  contrived  to  impofe  upon  the  cre¬ 
dulous  and  ignorant.  Nor  is  it  only 
an  idle  and  ufelefs,  but  it  is  often  a  dan¬ 
gerous  pradice;  for,  if  the  obftetrie  hand 
Ihould  be  employed  too  often,  or  with¬ 
out  proper  precaution,  an  irritation  will 
naturally  arife,  and  labour  be  hurried 
on  before  its  time,  with  the  manifeft 
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hazard  of  injuring  both  mother  and 
child*  Complaints  have  been  made,  that 
fuch  confequences  have  followed,  and 
ungenerous  infinuations  thrown  out,  that 
the  operator  was  not  forry  for  it,  his 
attendance  having  been  required  elfe- 
where  5  but  I  hope,  and  for  my  own 
part  I  do  mod  fincerely  believe,  that 
duch  infinuations  are  entirely  groundlefs. 


SECTION. 
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SECTION  III. 

I  HAVE  now  confidercd,  and  I  hope 
with  candour,  all  the  pretences  I  could 
meet  with,  which  are  made  ufe  of  by  the 
men,  and  their  adherents,  to  prove  that 
they  ought  to  be  preferred  to  women  mid¬ 
wives,  by  every  one  who  has  a  regard 
either  for  her  own,  or  the  fafety  of  her 
unborn  infant.  I  have  proved  to  the  fa- 
tisfadion  of  my  own  mind,  and  I  hope 
to  that  of  my  readers,  that  all  fuch  pre¬ 
tences  are  frivolous  and  fal fe;  and  that 
every  one  who  is  not  biafed  by  other  mo¬ 
tives,  may  reft  allured,  that  (he  is  quite 
as  fafe  in  the  hands  of  a  well-informed  mid¬ 
wife,  as  fhe  would  he  in  thofe  of  any 
male  praditioner  whatever.  Prefuming 
therefore  upon  this,  I  will  venture  to 
make  fome  general  obfervations,  which 
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might  perhaps  have  come  in  more  pro* 
perly  under  fome  of  the  above  articles* 
only  they  might  there  have  too  much 
interrupted  what  was  more  immediately 
under  confideration. 

Obfervation  I.  I  have  above  made  men¬ 
tion  of  the  qualifications  of  the  midwives* 
whom  I  would  recommend  in  preference 
even  to  the  beft  male  practitioners.  I  there 
prefumed  to  fuppofe,  that  they  might 
have  the  fame  advantages  of  education*  in 
what  immediately  relates  to  the  bufinefs 
of  their  profefiion,  that  men  enjoy  ;  and 
I  here  would  endeavour  to  fhow,  that 
this  is  no  abfurd  or  impracticable  fuppofi- 
tion.  A  Angle  preliminary  ledlure  on 
the  bones  of  the  pelvis,  and  on  fome 
preparations  neceflary  to  fhow  the  fitu- 
ation  of  the  womb,  and  alfo  of  the  child 
in  the  cavity  formed  by  thofe  bones,  with 
the  manner  in  which  the  latter  pafies  thro* 
that  cavity  in  time  of  labour,  is  all  that 
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is  neceffary  to  give  them  proper  ideas,  and 
fit  them  to  receive  every  kind  of  inftruo 
tion  requifite  to  accomplifh  them  for  the 
practice  of  their  art*  Such  fubfequent 
iriftruftions  they  muft  receive,  from  ex¬ 
amining  the  appearances  in  pregnant  wo¬ 
men,  and  attending  a  fufficient  number 
of  labours,  under  the  direclion  of  thofe 
who  are  already  flailed  in  their  profeffion. 
As  for  the  proper  treatment  of  women, 
both  before,  during  the  time  of,  and  after 
labour  is  over,  it  may  be  learned  by  read¬ 
ing,  or  by  obferving  the  pra&ice  of  thofe 
to  whofe  inftrudtions  they  are  fuppofed  to 
attend.  In  a  neighbouring  country,  where 
the  modefty,  as  well  as  the  fafety  of 
their  child-bearing  women  is  not  deemed 
unworthy  of  the  care  of  government  itfelf, 
this  matter  is  attended  to  with  prudence 
and  judgement :  I  mean  in  Holland,  where 
profeffors  of  midwifery  are  eflablifhed  in 
different  towns,  who  have  falaries  paid  by 

the 
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the  public,  and  whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  give 
all  necelfary  inftrudions  to  women  who 
are  to  be  trained  up  in  that  pradice  ;  and 
thefe  women,  after  they  are  fuppofed  to 
be  properly  qualified,  are  obliged  to  un¬ 
dergo  an  examination  by  fome  of  the 
medical  faculty,  before  they  have  a  certi¬ 
ficate  or  licence  given  them  ;  and  without 
fuch  a  certificate  no  woman  is  there  al¬ 
lowed  to  ad  as  a  midwife.  In  this  king¬ 
dom  indeed,  whofe  conftiiution  and  liber¬ 
ties  require  that  every  one  fhould  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  affume  whatever  charader  and 
profeffion  he  pleafes,  however  he  may  be 
qualified  for  it,  no  fuch  regulation  can  be 
expeded  ;  but  even  here  I  have  with  plea- 
fure  obferved  fuch  propofals  publifhed,  as 
would  fully  anfwer  the  end  propofed,  with¬ 
out  any  regulation  or  reftridion;  I  mean 
the  advertifement  from  one  of  the  lying-in 
hofpitals  in  London,  inviting  female  pu¬ 
pils  to  attend,  and  receive  inftrudions  in 

what 
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what  relates  to  their  profeffion.  Thefe 
propofals  will,  I  hope,  meet  with  the 
fuccefs  they  deferve.  They  offer  exadly 
fach  an  opportunity  as  women  ought  to 
wifh  for,  who  may  there  receive  the  prin¬ 
cipal  part  of  their  inftrudtions,  and  be  taught 
how  to  conduct  themfelves  towards  their 
patients,  and  give  them  all  the  affiftance 
they  have  occalion  for,  by  one  of  their  own 
fex;  the  matron  I  mean,  or  midwife  of 
the  hofpital.  In  order  to  render  this  fchooi 
of  midwifery  more  complete,  it  would 
be  an  excellent  addition  to  the  prefent 
plan,  if  the  phyficians  and  furgeons,  who 
are  appointed  to  attend  occasionally,  and 
to  give  their  affiftance  when  wanted,  in 
the  immediate  bufinefs  of  their  profeffion, 
were  to  give  the  introductory  leClure  I 
fpeak  of,  and  to  explain  to  the  women 
the  Situation  of  the  pelvis,  and  its  contents. 
Or,  if  that  Should  be  deemed  an  additional 
♦  trouble  to  thefe  gentlemen,  which  they 

might 
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might  not  care  for,  the  midwife  herfelf 
might  foon  and  eafily  be  enabled  to  point 
out  and  explain  to  them  all  that  is  necef- 
fary.  This  is  a  proper  fchool  for  wo¬ 
men  in  this  further  refpedt  alfo,  that  no 
men  pupils  are  allowed  to  attend  there ; 
which  is  particularly  taken  notice  of  in  the 
propofals,  and  is  a  very  humane  as  well 
as  prudent  precaution  in  the  confiderate 
and  decent  fupporters  of  that  excellent 
charity  ;  for  it  is  hardly  to  be  believed, 
what  infoient  behaviour  women  pupils  ex¬ 
perience  from  thofe  of  the  other  fex,  when 
they  attend  midwifery  lectures  and  labours 
-  together,  as  has  fometimes  been  the  cafe. 
Thefe  unbred  and  unlettered  young  men, 
fancying  themfelv.es  in  polfeffion,  and  folely 
entitled  to  the  practice  of  a  lucrative  pro- 
feffion,  and  looking  upon  all  female  prac¬ 
titioners  as  intruders,  ufe  every  art,  and 
take  every  opportunity  to  brow-beat,  ridi¬ 
cule,  and  ufe  them  ill.  Of  this  I  have 

heard 
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heard  feveral  women  complain  ;  and  even 
fome  of  the  men,  of  a  more  fober  way 
of  thinking,  and  more  decent  manners 
than  the  reft,  have  acknowledged  it  to  be 
true,  and  feemed  afhamed  of  it.  A  con- 
iiderable  objection  lies  againft  this  plan 
for  the  education  of  women,  arifing  from 
the  expence  attending  it,  which  is  but  ill 
fuited  to  the  circumftances  of  thofe  among 
them  who  have  hitherto  pradifed  mid¬ 
wifery  ;  but  this  would  be  eafily  obviated, 
were  they  to  be  re-eftablifhed  in  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  that  art ;  for  if  a  woman  were  fare 
of  being  able  to  live  by  a  profeffion,  her  pa¬ 
rents  or  other  relations  would  readily  be¬ 
llow  whatever  fortune  they  had  to  give 
her,  in  training  her  up  to  midwifery,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  they  would  to  any  other 
foulinefs.  Not  to  mention,  that  the  pro- 
feffion  would  on  thefe  fuppolitions  .put  . 
on  a  different,  and  a  more  reputable  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  would  become  no  incon- 

i  •  fiderable , 
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fiderable  objedl  for  thofe  in  a  more  cre¬ 
ditable  fituation  of  life,  who  would  be 
glad  to  defray  the  expence,  and  under¬ 
take  the  office.  Or,  as  it  may  often  hap¬ 
pen,  if  a  prudent  fen  Able  woman  (perhaps 
the  mother  of  many  children,  who  are  to 
be  ffipported  by  her  induftry)  were  to  ffiow 
an  inclination,  and  difcover  a  fitnefs  for 

**  4 

this  undertaking,  I  know  not  how  huma¬ 
nity  and  benevolence  could  be  exerted 
more  for  the  general  advantage  of  the 
community,  than  in  affifting  fuch  a  wo¬ 
man  to  acquire  the  neceffary  qualifications, 
and  to  enable  her  to  take  care  of  the  fafety, 
at  the  fame  time  that  ffie  preferves  the  mo* 
defty,  of  her  country  women. 

Observation  II.  It  w  ould  be  an  invidious 
enquiry,  and  I  fuppofe  a  point  impoffible 
to  be  afcertained,  whether  men  or  women 
are  moll  fuccefsfui  in  their  practice.  If 
we  are  to  believe  thofe  who  pretend  to 
calculate  the  numbers  of  mankind,  we 


are 
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are  informed  by  them  that  population  is 
much  decreafed,  and  the  number  of 
people  in  thefe  kingdoms  greatly  leffened 
within  thefe  laft  hundred  years.  It  is 
nearly  fo  long  iince  men-midwives  have 
bufied  their  heads  and  their  hands  in  pre- 
ferving  the  lives  of  our  women  and  chil¬ 
dren  5  but  whether  they  are  chargeable, 
in  any  degree,  with  this  depopulation,  I 
do  not  take  upon  me  to  fay.  From  what 
appeared  above,  that  the  man-midwife 
is  in  general  obliged  to  be  bufy,  and  to 
do  a  great  deal,  in  order  to  fupport  his 
pretended  fuperiority,  while  the  women 
are  contented  to  leave  to  nature  what  is 
properly  her  own  work,  I  fhould  expect 
that  the  fuccefs  of  the  latter  would  be  pro¬ 
portionally  greater.  But  after  all  that 
can  be  faid  on  this  fubjedt,  every  one  will 
form  his  judgement  of  the  matter  from 
his  own  obfervation,  and  from  what  comes 

immediately  within  his  own  cognizance. 

Objer - 
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bbfervation  III.  In  the  i  introduction  to 
thefe  conliderations,  it  was  alledged,  that 
one  of  the  caufes  of  the  diiTolute  manners, 
for  which  our  women  are  fo  delervedly 
itigmatized,  is  the  promifcuous  and  uni- 
verfal  ufe  of  men-midwives.  If,  in  confe-* 
quence  of  this  affertion,  any  one  Ihould 
charge  me  with  accufing  every  woman 
who  employs  a  man-midwife  of  being 
unchafte,  he  does  me  great  wrong.  1  do 
by  no  means  fay,  that  employing  a  man- 
midwife  is  a  breach  of  chaftity.  I  am 
well  convinced  that  there  are  many  wo- 

i  i 

men,  who  are  taught  to  believe  that  they 
cannot  be  fafe  but  in  the  hands  of  thefe 
men,  and  who,  in  the  fimplicity  of  their 
hearts,  fubmit  to  every  thing  they  are 
pleafed  to  call  neceffary,  as  a  refufal  in 
any  one  circumftance  might  (in  their  ap« 
prehenfion)  be  of  fatal  or  bad  confequence 
to  themfelves.  This,  I  fay,  they  are 
taught  to  believe,  by  thofe  who  have  em- 

I  ployed 
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ployed  men  on  fuch  occafions,  and  who 
are  willing  to  be  kept  in  countenance  by 
as  many  of  their  friends  and  acquaintance 
as  they  have  intereft  with.  Such  women 
as  thefe  I  am  forry  for,  and  I  have  taken 
fome  pains,  in  the  foregoing  pages,  to 
difabufe  and  fet  them  right,  in  a  matter 
wherein  they  are  mo  ft  egregioufly  milled* 
But  let  me  further  add,  that  though 
their  intentions  are  upright,  and  they 
are  confcious  of  meaning  nothing  wrong, 
yet  they  tread  in  a  flippery  path,  in  which 
if  they  long  continue,  they  will  hardly 
efcape  a  fall.  I  have  faid,  that  to  employ 
a  man-midwife  is  no  immediate  breach 
of  chaflity,  but  I  cannot  help  faying  alfo, 
that  it  certainly  paves  the  way  for  it. 
The  woman  who  has  admitted  her  man- 
midwife  to  fuch  familiarities  with  her 
perfon  as  his  profeffion  gives  him  a  pro- 
tence,  and  he  is  well  difpofed  to  take, 
will  not  be  fo  much  fhocked  by  attempts 

of 
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of  the  fame  nature  from  thofe  who  are 
not  of  the  profeffion,  as  if  £he  had  never 
admitted  any  other  man  beildes  her  huf- 
band  to  thefe  liberties  :  fhe  is  therefore 
thrown  off  her  guard,  and  becomes  an 
eafier  prey  to  any  invader  who  may  have 
a  defign  upon  her.  If  this  be  a  true  re¬ 
prefen  tation  of  the  cafe,  we  may,  I  think, 
fairly  affert,  that  though  it  may  not  be 
abfolutely  a  crime  to  employ  men  in  that 
profeffion,  yet  it  certainly  has  an  im¬ 
moral  tendency  $  and  thofe  who  encourage 
it  will  do  well  to  confider  how  they  can 
anfwer  for  all  the  fatal  confequences  that 
£ b  frequently  attend  the  advice  they  have 
given.  Men-midwives  not  only  pave  the 
way  for  the  fuccefs  of  other  men,  in  their 

difhonourable  attempts,  but  we  are  well 

\  n 

authorized  to  fay,  that  many  women  have 
been  debauched  by  thefe  very  men-mid- 
wives  themfelves,  who  might  probably 
have  led  chafxe  and  unblameable  lives, 

I  a  v  had 
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had  they  not  been  expofed  to  their  per¬ 
nicious,  pradices  and  to  the  opportunities 
they  enjoy,  for  that  purpofe,  fuperior  to 

4 

any  other  fet  of  men  whatever. 

Ghfervation  IV.  It  feems  proper  to  take 

/ 

notice  of  what  is  often  alledged  by  the 

women,  as  a  reafon  for  employing  men, 

/ 

or  at  leaft  as  a  pretence  that  may  excul¬ 
pate  them  from  any  charge  of  immodefty 
on  that  account ;  “  that  when  they  are 
e(  in  labour,  they  are  in  fuch  mifery 

i 

and  diftrefs,  that  they  neither  know 
nor  care  who  is  employed  about  them, 
“  fo  they  can  procure  any  relief/5  I 
readily  allow  that  this  may  fometimes 
be  the  cafe,  viz.  when  the  furgeon’s  art 
and  inftruments  become  neceffary  to  ex- 
trad;  the  child,  and  the  unhappy  woman 
is  fuppofed  to  be  racked  with  extremity 
of  pain  :  but  I  believe  it  to  be  true  in  no 
other  cafe,  even  in  time  of  labour,  during 

which 
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which  we  all  know  there  are  many 
intervals,  when  a  woman  can  fee  and  feel 
much  in  the  fame  way  as  fhe  does  when 
in  perfedt  health  :  and  much  lefs  can  I 
believe  it  to  be  true  at  thefe  times  when 
they  are  undergoing  the  various  and  re¬ 
peated  examinations,  deemed  fo  neceffary, 
long  before  the  period  of  labour.  Indeed 
I  do  not  know  whether,  upon  thefe  occa- 
fions,  women  even  pretend  to  be  ignorant 
of,  or  inattentive  to  the  fex  of  the  perfon 
employed, 

Obfervation  V.  I  muft  beg  leave  to  fay 
one  word  to  the  hulbands  of  fuch  wives 
as  are  fond  of  employing  men -midwives. 
Some  of  them  are,  I  believe,  really  con¬ 
vinced,  that  their  wives  cannot  be  fafe 
without  fuch  affiftance,  and  therefore 
confent  to  their  being  employed,  from 
a  motive  of  tendcrnefs  and  affedlon  for 
the  woman  they  love.  Such  hulbands 

I  3  l  pity 
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I  pity  —  their  love  has  made  them  blind, 
and  they  cannot  fee  the  errors  into  which 
the  woman,  on  whom  they  doat,  is  fall™ 
ing,  nor  the  pointed  mifchiefs  that  are 
probably  preparing  to  wound  their  peace 
of  mind. 

Some  hufbands  confider  it  as  a  matter 
of  indifference  to  them,  who  attends  their 
wives  when  in  labour ;  they  leave  them 
to  their  own  choice,  or  rather  to  the  di- 
reflion  of  their  female  goffips,  who  are 
probably  well  inftrudted  in  the  difference 
there  is  between  midwives  of  each  fex, 
and  who,  of  courfe,  know  well  how  to 
inflrudt  and  diredt  the  novices  of  their 
acquaintance.  Such  hufbands  I  greatly 
blame,  and,  though  I  would  not  recom¬ 
mend  harfhnefs  in  their  manner  of  treat¬ 
ing  their  wives,  when  they  {how  an  in¬ 
clination  to  employ  a  man  ;  yet,  as  they 
regard  the  welfare,  the  comfort,  and  ho- 

nour 
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Hour  of  themfelves  and  their  family,  I 
would  have  them  ufe  proper  and  gentle 
methods  to  diffuade  them  from  fuch 
a  purpofe,  and  confider  it  as  a  matter  of 
more  confequence  than  they  are  aware 
of,  who  the  perfon  is  whom  they  employ 
as  a  midwife. 

But  there  are  other  hufbands  ftill,  of 
whom  I  know  not  in  what  terms  to  fpeak, 
or  how  to  believe  what  is  alledged  —  that 
they,  in  forne  meafure,  compel  their 
wives  to  fubmit  to  the  practices  of  the 
men  we  are  fpeaking  of.  I  have  heard  of 
feveral  women,  who,  by  way  of  apology 
for  what  they  could  not  help  thinking 
wanted  one,  have  alledged,  Cf  that  their 
<c  hufbands  made  a  point  of  it  while 
every  one  who  knew  upon  what  terms 

they  lived  with  thefe  hufbands,  knew  well 

* 

that  the  motive  for  making  fuch  a  point 
could  not  be  tendernefs  and  affedtion,  or 

I  4  a  re« 
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a  regard  to  their  fafety.  What  mo¬ 
tive  then  fhall  we  aflign  ?  I  muft  leave 

i 

it  to  every  one  to  aflign  fuch  a  motive 
as  may  to  himfelf  appear  moft  probable ; 
declaring  that,  tor  my  own  part,  I  can 
aflign  none  at  all  $  and  that  I  am  at  a 
lofs  to  know  whether  there  are  fuch  huf- 
bands,  or  whether  their  wives  only  make 
ufe  of  their  pretended  authority  as  a  de¬ 
cent  cloak  to  cover  their  own  inclinations. 
1  can  eafily  fuppofe  a  great  intimacy  to 
fubfifl:  between  fuch  hatbands  and  thofe 

f  >  •  *  1  ,  ’  • 

men  who  pradtice  midwifery  ;  and  I  can 
fuppofe  that  the  former  have,  on  many 
occafions,  and  on  feveral  accounts,  been, 

■  i”  ■  * 

and  perhaps  continue  to  be,  under  obli¬ 
gations  to  the  latter,  both  for  their  fkiil 
and  fecrecy  ;  but  I  cannot  fuppofe  that, 
on  thefe  accounts,  they  would  make 
a  facrifice  of  their  wives  modeft  inclina- 

*  r  •  *• .  '  '■  r  *  -  •  > 

tions,  in  order  to  oblige  them,  and  pro¬ 
mote  their  interefh  However,  if  there 

are 
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arc  fuch  hufbands,  I  cannot  help  enter¬ 
taining  a  fecret  with,  that  their  wives  may 
treat  them  as  they  deferve,  and  bring 
upon  them  the  infamy  they  fo  earneftly 
labour  for. 

Obfervation  VL  This  commerce  be¬ 
tween  our  married  women  and  their  male 
afiiftants  is  now  rifen  to  fuch  an  height, 
as  to  become  a  matter  of  ferious  confide- 
ration  to  the  whole  community.  The 
privilege  thefe  perfons  claim  of  entering 
every  man’s  houfe  where  they  can  gain 
admittance,  and  of  being  as  often  and 
as  long  in  private  with  his  wife  as  they 
think  proper,  is  a  proceeding  we  have 
never  hitherto  met  with,  or  even  heard 
of }  nor  is  it  poffible  to  fay,  to  what  bafe 
purpofes  fuch  privileges  may  be  con¬ 
verted.  When  confeffion  was  the  fafhion 
in  this  country,  the  priefts  never  had, 

even  under  that  facred  pretence,  fuch 

oppor- 
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opportunities  as  thefe,  and  yet  many,  who 
were  themfelves  good  catholics,  did  often 

plead  for  a  reformation  in  this  article, 
fearing  left  the  virtue  of  their  wives  and 
daughters  might  be  endangered  by  the  fre¬ 
quent  private  vifits  of  thefe  fpiritual 
guides ;  and  fome  of  that  perfuafion  did 
not  coniine  themfelves  to  fears  and  fuf- 
picions  only,  but  they  fpoke  more  freely, 
and  loudly  exclaimed  againft  the  facred 
order,  accufing  the  young  men  among 
them  of  debauching  their  women  in 
their  own  perfons,  while  the  old  ones 
pimped  for  them,  and  procured  them 
gallants  more  for  their  purpofe.  How  far 
inch  pradices  are  chargeable  upon  thofe 
who,  in  our  days,  fucceed  them  in  their 
intimacy  with  our  women,  I  do  not  pre¬ 
tend  to  fay ;  but  if  we  compare  the  man¬ 
ners  of  the  prefent  with  thofe  of  former 
times,  I  doubt  we  can  hardly,  with  all  our 
charity,  fuppofe,  that  any  opportunity  for 
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the  gratification  and  indulgence  of  fenfual 
appetites,  which  was  then  embraced, 
is  now  loft  or  neglefted.  I  know  not  in 
what  light  thefe  practices  may  ftrike 
others,  but,  for  my  own  part,  I  think 
the  virtuous  part  of  the  world  would  be 
no  inconfiderable  gainers  were  this  order 
of  men  to  be  fuppreffed,  as  other  orders 
have  formerly  been,  becaufe  their  con¬ 
duct  and  practices  were  contrary  to  found 
morals ;  but  I  do  not  wifh  to  fee  it  fup- 
prelfed  in  the  fame  manner,  or  by  the 
fame  power  that  they  were  - — - 1  call 
not  for  the  fecular  arm,  and  forrv  fhould 
I  be  to  fee  it  interfere  in  matters  of  this 
kind ;  but  i  mo  ft  earneftly  call  upon  thofe 
who  are  leaders  of  our  fafhions,  and  I  ad¬ 
jure  them  by  all  the  ideas  they  may  for¬ 
merly  have  had,  and  by  any  remains  of  re- 
fpefl;  they  ftili  may  retain  for  modefty 
and  decency,  to  put  a  ftop  to  this  fla¬ 
grant  enormity.  They  only  have  the 

power 
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power  to  Hop  Its  progrefs ;  on  them  Its 
continuance  depends,  and  are  they  account¬ 
able  for  every  ill  conference  that  may 
attend  it. 

Thus  have  I  endeavoured  to  fet  the 
prefent  pra&ice  of  midwifery  in  a  true 
light,  and  to  fhow  the  very  probable  in¬ 
fluence  it  has  upon  the  manners  of  the 
prefent  age;  and  (what  cannot  be  done 
In  every  cafe)  I  have  pointed  out  a  re¬ 
medy,  and  an  eafy  and  natural  one,  to 
rectify  what  is  amifs.  But  I  dare  not, 
after  all,  flatter  myfelf,  that  any  thing 
I  can  write  will  have  an  influence  upon,, 
or  produce  an  alteration  in  the  prefent 
mode.  The  difficulties  in  the  way  are 
much  too  powerful  for  me  to  hope  to 
remove  them;  the  pafiions,  viz.  and  ap¬ 
petites,  or  perhaps  a  fondnefs  for  faihion 
and  novelty,  on  the  fide  of  the  woman  ; 
and  the  ftrong  felf-intereft,  and  the  cun¬ 
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ning  or  add  refs  of  the  men  employed  by 
them.  However,  if  I  can  ftir  up  thofe 
who  are  much  better  qualified  than  1  pre¬ 
tend  to  be  to  engage  in  the  caufe  3  if  I 
can  perfuade  the  world  in  general  to  con- 
fider  this  practice  candidly  and  without 
prejudice 3  and  if  I  can  induce  thofe 
who  are  principally  concerned  in  it,-  to 
be  upon  their  guard  againft  the  falfe 
infinuations  that  are  thrown  out  againft 
practitioners  of  their  own  fex,  and  to 
confider  the  confequence  of  introdu¬ 
cing  men  upon  every  occafion,  where 
the  mod  common  idea  of  decency  re¬ 
quires  their  abfence  3  the  end  of  this 
publication  will  in  fome  meafure  be  an- 
fwered. 

It  may  be  perhaps  alledged,  that  I 
have  done  nothing  more  than  revive  the 
old  hackneyed  arguments  againft  the  pre- 
fent  pradtice,  and  that  I  ought  not  there¬ 


fore 
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fore  to  expert  more  fuccefs  than  others 
have  had  before  me.  It  is  true,  they 
are  old  arguments,  but  they  are  fuch 
as  never  have  been  anfwered,  nor  ever 

i  ", 

can  be  invalidated,  while  a  regard  to  mo- 
defty  and  decency  is  fuppofed  to  influ¬ 
ence  our  judgement  $  and  I  may  be  al¬ 
lowed,  I  hope,  to  juftify  a  repetition 
and  republication  of  them,  upon  the  fame 
grounds  that  every  branch  of  virtue  is 
daily  and  repeatedly  enforced.  By  re¬ 
peated  admonitions  men  may  fome- 
times,  be  induced  to  liften  to  the  voice  of 
truth ;  and  as  every  reader  has  his  own 
way  of  thinking  and  feeling,  as  well  as 
every  writer  has  his  peculiar  way  o£ 
Hating  the  fame  arguments,  fome  may 
be  ftruck  by  the  reprefentations  of  one 
author,  who  perhaps  would  overlook  the 

.  fame  things  when  treated  in  a  more  maf* 
terly  manner  by  another. 


What- 
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I  „ 

Whatever  juftice  J  may  have  done  It, 

I  am  confident  I  plead  the  caufe  of  virtue, 

* 

which  is  more  in  danger  from  the  pre- 
fent  practice  than  many  will,  perhaps,  at 
firft  fight  allow  5  and  could  I  fee  the 
difficulties,  juft  mentioned,  fo  far  re¬ 
moved  out  of  the  way  as  to  procure  it 
a  fair  hearing,  I  Ihould  not  doubt  of 
fuccefs,  but  would  flatter  myfelf  with  the 
pleafing  hope  of  feeing  what  is  decent 
and  becoming,  modeft  and  delicate,  and 
the  true  ornament  of  the  female  fex, 
once  more  prevail. 
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